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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ARLIAMENT met on Thursday, and the House of Com- 
mons proceeded at once to the election of a Speaker. 
Mr. Peel, of course, was chosen, Sir HE. Birkbeck moving and 
Mr. Gladstone seconding the election. Mr. Gladstone’s speech 
had all his usual grace, the most remarkable feature of it being 
that he answered for the Irish Party that the selection of Mr. 
Peel would give them every security for justice. It was im- 
possible, he said, after referring to the Irish section of the House, 
“to give a higher proof of the possession by my right honourable 
friend of the qualities needed for a Speaker, than it is, if we 
feel, as I for one certainly feel, that even for doing justice in a 
case so peculiar as that, my right honourable friend is entirely 
qualified, and that he will succeed in the discharge of the grave 
duties he is about to undertake.” As Mr. Parnell did not on 
this occasion rise to enter any protest against Mr. Gladstone’s 
judgment, it must be assumed that he wished it to be under- 
stood that Mr. Gladstone had at least not misrepresented the 
feelings of the Irish Members. Mr. Peel accepted the duties 
imposed on him with his usual dignity, and Mr. W. L. Jackson, 
the Parliamentary Secretary to the Treasury,—the highest 
official whose acceptance of office had not vacated his seat,— 
complimented him on that election in very happily chosen words. 
The choice of the Speaker was approved by the Queen yesterday; 
and after a sufficient number of Members of the House of Com- 
mons had been sworn in, the writs were issued for the re-election 
of Members in the constituencies thus suddenly deprived of 
their representatives. The House will not meet for the despatch 
of public business till Thursday week, August 19th,—so much 
valuable time do we lose by sticking to obsolete forms from 
which the meaning and the purpose have evaporated. . 


The only contest which seems likely to be serious will be 
that for East Birmingham, where Alderman Cook is coming 
forward to contest the new Home Secretary’s seat, on a platform, 
it is suid, satisfactory to many of the Liberal Unionists,— 
namely, that he will oppose anything like the Irish Land Bill of 
the late Government, that he will insist on the retention of the 
Irish Members at Westminster, and that he will grant Ireland 
only a Parliament entirely subordinate to the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom. All these conditions are perfectly con- 
sistent with the passing of a Home-rule Bill infinitely more 
dangerous and disastrous, in our epinion, than Mr. Glad- 
stone’s; and if Mr. Henry Matthews should be rejected in favour 
of a candidate accepting Home-rule for Ireland under these 
conditions, the alliance of which so much has been made 
between the Tories and Lord Hartington will sustain a violent 
Shock at the very outset. For our own parts, we could hardly 
look on any political career with more distrust than we do on 
the career of Mr. Henry Matthews sometime M.P. for Dun- 


garvan. But as he is unquestionably a strong man, and the 
new Cabinet has a good many weak ones, we should be sorry to 
see him rejected. He may prove, after all, to be the strongest 
man in the new Government. And he may also use his strength 
in the right way. 


The meeting at Devonshire House on Thursday went off very 
satisfactorily, though Lord Hartington’s words on the main 
subject of his address, the paramount importance of keeping the 
Liberal Party together, and of not incurring the reputation of 
Conservatism for himself or his friends, inspire us with a good 
deal of misgiving, which we have elsewhere expressed. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s assurances of support to Lord Hartington were 
most loyal, and among the Members present was Mr. Quilter, who 
was supposed to have reconciled himself with the Gladstonians. 
The Liberals, of course, agreed to keep to their own side of the 
House, and to give no one any excuse to say that they had 
ceased to be Liberals. They have been the truest of all the 
Liberals. But what is essential is the loyalty to Liberal 
principles, and not the mere name which the world may choose 
to give to that loyalty, even though that name should be most 
unjust and misleading. 


Lord Randolph Churchill, it is mysteriously hinted, will be 
called upon to apologise in Parliament for the calculated insults 
to Mr. Gladstone contained in his address to the electors of 
South Paddington. Nothing, however, is further from Lord 
Randolph’s imagination than any intention of apologising. In 
asking for his re-election, he says:—* All the stirring events 
which have resulted in the fall of Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
are without doubt well before you, and my opinions on the 
momentous questions raised by the inception~and rejection of 
the policy of Repeal were very recently.get forth. to you with 
whatever of lucidity and plainness of speech I was able to bring 
to bear.” That is not an apologetic tone. A Liberal might fairly 
say that “ whatever of lucidity and plainness of speech” Lord 
Randolph could command, he did not so much “ bring to bear,” 
as bring to be borne—by others. And very ill, on the whole, they 
were borne. Lord Randolph’s style is nearly as bad as his 
matter. More slovenly English was never written. 


Mr. Gladstone has written to Mr. Arnold Morley to express 
the hope that the relations which they bore to each other in the 
last Government may be continued in Opposition; but he 
declares his need of a certain amount of rest after “ the strain 
of the last six years,” “ whether in or beyond this country,” and 
intimates that at least as regards his correspondence, he can no 
longer,—now that he is deprived of official assistance,—undertake 
to give any sort of answer to the twenty thousand correspondents 
or thereabouts who send him letters during the year. ‘he letter 
appears to us to indicate Mr. Gladstone’s intention, first, to lead 
the Opposition,—for the present, at all events,—next, to secure 
himself a very early holiday, even though the Session just begun 
should prove to be stormy ; and lastly, to say pretty plainly that if 
he still discharges his public duties as Leader of the Opposition 
he shall be obliged to ignore letters from mere strangers. There 
is nothing in this letter which ought to have bronght down upon 
him the bitter sarcasms of the various journals which appear 
to think that hatred of Mr. Gladstone is more than an equiva- 
lent for moral sagacity and political convictions. 


The new Tory Government is now complete, and besides the 
appointments which we mentioned last week, Sir Richard Cross 
and Sir Frederick Stanley, who are both to have peerages, are 
to hold respectively the offices of Secretary of State for India 
and President of the Board of Trade; while Mr. Stanhope is, 
as we supposed, to become Colonial Secretary. Earl Cadogan 
is to be Lord Privy Seal, without a seat in the Cabinet, and Mr. 
Ritchie (also without a seat in the Cabinet) is to be President 
of the Local Government Board, an office declined by Mr. 








Chaplix. Mr. W. L. Jackson returns to his old place a3 Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Treasury. Sir John Gorst, instead of 
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resuming his former place as Solicitor-General, is to be Under- 
Secretary for India, with charge of that department in the 
House of Commons; while Mr. Edward Clarke becomes Solicitor- 
General. Sir James Fergusson is to be Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, Lord Dunraven Under-Secretary for 
the Colonies, and Mr. Stuart-Wortley Under-Secretary for the 
Home Department. Baron de Worms is to be Secretary to the 
Board of Trade; Mr. St. John Brodrick,—whose accession 
to office we heartily approve, for he is one of the most rational 
and liberal-minded of the Conservatives,—becomes Surveyor- 
General of the Ordnance; Mr. Marriott returns to his old 
office of Judge-Advocate-General; and Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald 
becomes Lord-Advocate. 


The members of the previous Tory Government who are 
most “ conspicuous by their absence” from this Administration, 
are Lord Carnarvon, the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, and 
Lord Harrowby, in the Cabinet; and also Mr. Chaplin and Mr. 
Bourke, out of it. Mr. Chaplin declined his former post of Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, because he did not think 
that in the new Government he could with advantage undertake a 
post likely to be so responsible without the authority which a place 
in the Cabinet would give him. Lord Harrowby, though in many 
respects a popular man, has never, we believe, exercised much 
influence over the counsels of the Government; and Lord Car- 
narvon is probably excluded by the well-known bias towards 
the views of the Home-rulers which he confessed in the House 
of Lords on June 10th. The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 
probably prefers the position of a private supporter of the 
Government to official responsibilities. 


On the whole, the Government has disappointed the Tory 
Party, and more especially Mr. Henry Howorth, now M.P. for 
South Salford, who has so often spoken for the Tory Party. In 
a letter to Thursday’s Times, he expresses his dissatisfaction in 
words that are at least ostentatiously frank. He approves of 
Lord Randolph Churchill’s leadership in the House of Commons, 
—as the leadership of the “strongest” man,—a judgment 
which is at least premature. But this appointment is almost 
the only one he does seem to approve. For the rest, the 
list of the new Ministry has everywhere, he says, been received 
‘with a groan.” He appears to point at Lord Iddesleigh 
when he asks,—“ Is it not wanton in the highest degree to impose 
[? entrust] the burden of duties involving firmness and special 
knowledge to a palsied will and inexperienced hands, and this, too, 
ata time when the difficulties on the horizonare more threatening 
to us than they have ever been before, and our old enemies are 
again restless?” Sir Richard Cross is, we suppose, indicated when 
complaint is made that “the intricate interests of vast crowds of 
very helpless men” are to be entrusted to “ one who has won 
his laurels in a very different field,” in which his services might 
have been again employed, “if they were to be employed at all.” 
Of Lord Londonderry, Mr. Howorth says that his mere name of 
Castlereagh should have prevented his selection. He marvels, too, 
at the appointment to the Home Office of the lawyer who has won 
his reputation at wisi prius, and whose sympathies will offend 
the Protestantism of the artisans of our large towns. Finally, 
as we understand him, he complains that more important posi- 
tions are not given to Mr. Ritchie, Mr. W. L. Jackson, and Mr. 
Forwood, as representatives of commerce, The democracy, says 
Mr. Howorth, cannot be kept faithful to their Tory bias by a 
Government constituted in this way. 


The imposing demonstration which closed the official career 
of Lord Aberdeen in Ireland was doubtless more than a personal 
tribute; it had a political aspect as well. But a personal 
tribute it unquestionably was, of a very genuine and unusual 
character. Whatever may have been the chief motive of its 
original promoters, it is undeniable that it owed a large, pro- 
bably the largest, part of its enthusiasm to the extraordinary 
impression which Lord and Lady Aberdeen have made upon the 
imaginations and affections cf the Irish people, quite irrespective 
of creed or party. Many of the crowd, for example, wore ivy, the 
badge of the Gordons. The Tory Ivish Times has frankly acknow- 
ledged Lord Aberdeen’s successful endeavour “to dwell more 
upon his duties as the representative of her Majesty than upon 
the indirect connection of the Viceroy with a political party ;” 
and it rightly attributes the extraordinary display of popular 
feeling at the Viceroy’s departure to the personal qualities by 
means of which “the Harl of Aberdeen has acquired a 
title to the permanent esteem of many Irishmen who 


stone and his scheme.” The truth is, the Irish are 
judges of character, and they saw in Lord and Lady 4 

genuine friends of Ireland who went about doing 
without ostentation, and with unwearied sympathy for all who 
needed help. “Come back to Erin;” “The hope of return 
takes the sting out of adieu;” “ God bless the Countess,”—these 
were the most frequent mottoes and cries in Tuesday’s pageant, 
—a pageant in which staunch Tories joined by farewell greetings 
from many a window along the route to the station. Eyen the 
Tory Kildare Street Club could not resist the contagion, Lord 
Aberdeen has more than justified our prediction of his success 
in Ireland ; and he would be the first to acknowledge that no. 
small part of that success is due to the ability, tact, and persona} 
influence with which Lady Aberdeen helped him to make go 
many friends and to avoid making a single enemy. 


quick 


To the letter of Lord Lingen, mentioned in our last impression, 
on Sir Robert Hamilton’s position, Sir Thomas Farrer added, 
in an able letter to Saturday’s Times, a fresh protest against 
any precedent which would interfere with the great principle 
that Civil servants are not to be molested for their politica} 
views uuless they break the rule of reticence which keeps those 
views a strictly private affair of their own, and so enables them 
to serve either party in the State with equal effect. It js 
clear that Sir Robert Hamilton never broke that rule, and that 
it was the eagerness of his chiefs to justify themselves by his 
authority which alone rendered his bias towards Home-ruleq 
matter of general notoriety. This is the best reason in the 
world for treating Sir Robert Hamilton with all the honour he 
deserves; but under the present circumstances of Irish feeling 
and Irish hopes, it is not a reason for keeping a notable Home 
ruler in command of the very springs of Irish government. Itisa 
misfortune, no doubt, that his views should have been published 
to the world ; but that misfortune makes it most desirable that he 
should not remain where all sorts of conjectures and expecta- 
tions will be founded on his remaining. It is rumoured that 
Lord Salisbury’s Government has no intention of shifting him 
to a higher office. If that be so, we hold that Lord Salisbary’s 
Government will have committed its first serious blunder. 


The accounts from Kerry show that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
will have very hard work if he is to restore the authority of the 
law there, even as regards the worst class of outrages. Even the 
Kerry Sentinel (Mr. Harrington’s own paper) is alarmed, and spoke 
last Saturday of “the disgraceful outrages which have been 
almost nightly committed in this county of late,” outrages which, 
it says, “ have no intelligible cause,” and which “ have not been 
committed in districts where evictions have been mostrife.” “The 
farmers of the county,” it declares, ‘‘are beginning to exclaim 
very generally against the intolerable prospects of the future.” 
“ The fuller details,” it goes on, “ which have come to hand con- 
cerning the shooting of the man Conroy” (one of the cases of 
inflicting deliberate torture by shooting in the legs), “gave 
it a more atrocious complexion than it even at first wore. There 
was a callous cruelty evinced by the perpetrators of that deed 
which makes it rank amongst the foremost of those modern bar- 
barities for which Kerry has got a terrible notoriety.” That is 
pretty plain speaking, and shows that the party which started 
the conspiracy against law is shocked at the evil things which 
come home to roost under the branches of the National League. 


The rioting in Belfast was very serious this day week, and was 
renewed again on several subsequent days. If we can tyust the 
letter of Mr. Dempsey in Wednesday’s 7'imes, on the former day 
it originated with the Orangemen, and was, indeed, according 
to that account, wholly their work. Other accounts, however, 
charge the Nationalists with making attacks on the Orangemen, 
and probably both statements are true. On Tuesday, if the 
Times’ own information can be trusted, the Nationalists took the 
offensive, we suppose out of revenge, and attacked the Orange- 
men. Probably both parties are equally in fault, and take the 
offensive as opportunity offers. But whatever the truth may 
be, unquestionably the state of Belfast at present is a great 
scandal to all orderly men, and we trust that Lord Londonderry 
and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach will promptly rectify a state of 
things which is no doubt greatly due to the excitement attending 
a change of Government. How, with Ireland so passionately 
divided between these factions, it can be wise to throw her 
entirely into the hands of one of the factions, as Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy would have done, we are at a loss to conceive. And 
Belfast is, in this respect, Ireland in miniature, though an Ire- 





hold the strongest opinions in opposition to Mr. Glad- 





land with the numerical proportions of the two factions reversed. 
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There appears to be little chance that the Extradition Treaty 
between England and the United States will pass the Senate 
before the adjournment, which is now close at hand. The Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs reported favourably on the Treaty to 
the Senate, but when Mr. Sherman proposed on Monday, at a 
secret Session of the Senate, to call up the Anglo-American 
Extradition Treaty for ratification, the proposal was rejected, 
and this is regarded as an indication that the Irish party are, at 
all events, strong enough in the Senate to secure postponement. 
The American people have had a great fright at Chicago, but 
not fright enough to strengthen the popular feeling against the 
dynamiters till it is strong enough to defy political intrigue. 
A dynamite riot in Washington would probably pass the Treaty 
quickly enough, if only the Senate happened to be then in 


Session. 


It is curious that the Royal assent of the Queen-Regent of 
Spain to the Commercial Treaty with England has been imme- 
diately followed by the resignation of Sefior Camacho, the 
Minister of Finance, who had done so much to forward the 
negotiations. The reason for Sefior Camacho’s resignation 
appears to be that his financial policy in general was somewhat 
too thorough-going and inelastic for his colleagues, who were 
greatly opposed to some of its details which Sefior Camacho 
was not disposed to withdraw. But instead of breaking up 
Seiior Sagasta’s Cabinet, his retirement has resulted only in the 
gubstitution for Sefior Camacho of one of his own school,—a 
younger disciple, in fact, of the same policy, who will not, per- 
haps, prove quite so inflexible as himself,—Sefior Puigcerver, 
who was President of the Budget Committee during the recent 
Session. Probably Sefior Camacho had met with a sort of 
opposition which made him think that the views of his school 
would have more chance with the Cabinet if he himself were 
out of the way. He will not. however leave the Liberal Party, 
but will continue to give Sefior Sagasta’s Cabinet a loyal 
support. 


The elections for Councils-General in France have not very 
materially altered the relative position of the two parties. The 
elections of Sunday show the return of 847 Republicans, and 
411 Conservatives or Reactionaries, showing a net loss of 2 
seats to the Republicans. But as 177 seats will be determined by 
the second ballots of Sunday next, it may yet turn out either 
that the Republicans have gained or that they have lost ground by 
the new elections. The party struggle in France is very severe, 
but though the Republicans are now making immense efforts, 
they are certainly not making much progress. The unfortunate 
expulsicn of the Princes, and the evidence of timidity which that 
expulsion has published to France, will certainly injure them in 
the long-run. When a popular cause has triumphed for sixteen 
years, and then begins to tremble for itself, and to take vindic- 
tive precautions against its enemies, we may fairly conclude 
that that cause is conscious that it is not gaining, but losing 
ground with the people. 


It is curious that a speech of M. Jules Ferry’s, delivered in 
the Vosges as long ago as Sunday week, was not reported even 
in Paris till yesterday week, and did not, of course, reach 
England except by way of Paris. And yet it was a remarkable 
speech in its way. There are not many of the members of the 
existing Government who speak as well as M. Ferry. The chief 
subject of his speech was a defence of the Republic against the 
Reactionaries, though M. Jules Ferry was wise enough to drop 
any attempt to defend the Republic against itself, for he made no 
allusion at all to the expulsion of the Orleans Princes, for which 
he did not attempt to offer any apology. He was probably 
greatly ashamed of what had been done. He held, however, 
that the Republic had shown greater tenacity of purpose than 
the recent French Monarchies. The second Republic put down 
the Socialist revolt in 1848, and the third put down the Com- 
munist revolt in 1871; while Charles X.’s and Louis Philippe’s 
Governments fell at once before the first breath of popular wrath. 
As for the instability of the various Republican Administrations, 
he asked whether they changed more rapidly than English 
Administrations have changed lately. And as for incapacity 
in foreign expeditions, had there been any incapacity in 
the expeditions of the Republic to compare with the incapacity 
shown in the Mexican expedition of Louis Napoleon? All this 

has great weight. But when M. Jules Ferry went on to re- 
proach the third Empire with its Free-trade policy, and to take 
credit to his own Administration for its policy of protecting 
agriculture, he illustrated very effectively one of the chief 
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weaknesses of the Republican Government,—its disposition to 
indulge the people with false hopes of getting rich by robbing 
themselves with one hand in order to repay themselves with the 
other. 


Heidelberg has been celebrating its quincentenary this week 
with great solemnity, one of the most curious features of the 
occasion being the presentation by the Pope to the University 
of a splendid catalogue of the works and MSS. of which 
Tilly despoiled the University in the Thirty Years’ War, and 
which are now in the possession of the Vatican. To send 
you a list of the valuable property of which one’s own 
predecessors have in former times rifled your ancestors, 
is a somewhat ironic form of compliment, and it appears 
that the Pro-Rector of Heidelberg, while acknowledging the 
present Pope’s courtesy, did manage to convey, either by his 
language or by his tone, some hint that he did not regard 
this formal acknowledgment of what Heidelberg had lost to 
Rome, as a satisfaction for the past. The Crown Prince of 
Germany delivered an address, in which he impressed on his 
country the need of fostering still more carefully in the new 
united Empire the culture in the creation of which Heidelberg 
has in the past had so large a share. The grand old Schloss 
was in the evening made the scene of festival, where the Prince 
and the Grand Duke of Baden held a sort of court. It must 
have been a very gay and brilliant sight, with the grand mili- 
tary and grand academic costumes so freely mingled in the 
crowds which thronged it. The most brilliant of the addresses 
delivered on Tuesday was that of Professor Zeller, the President 
of the French Institute, who, by his tact and generosity, quite 
disarmed German jealousy. 

On leaving office, Mr. Gladstone advised the conferring of a 
batch of honours. Four commoners were made Peers,—Sir 
Thomas Brassey, K.C.B.; Sir Michael Arthur Bass; Mr. J. G. 
C. Hamilton, of Dalzell; and Sir Henry Thring, K.C.B., the 
Parliamentary Counsel of the Government. Of these, there is 
no doubt that all are well fitted for the honour, while the first 
and last have, in different ways, earned it well. Sir Thomas 
Brassey, who is an experienced sailor,—Mr. Gladstone has 
more than once trusted himself in dangerous seas to his care,— 
has been an active supporter of the Royal Naval Artillery 
Volunteers, and has been Secretary to the Admiralty and an 
Elder Brother of the Trinity House. He is not only an accom- 
plished man, a politician of weight and standing, and a man 
of considerable experience in naval affairs, but he is just the 
kind of man to wield both personal and moral influence in the 
House of Lords. Sir Henry Thring has not only more know- 
ledge of the actual business of legislation during the last 
eighteen years than any other man in the United Kingdom (for 
it has all been under his special supervision), but his knowledge 
of the various Governments which he has had to advise, his 
shrewd insight into men, and his large general experience, render 
him a very great addition to the intellectual capacity of the 
Upper House. 


Mr. Gladstone has also made four new Baronets,—Mr. Mappin, 
M.P. for the Hallamshire Division of the West Riding; Mr. 
Palmer, M.P. for the Jarrow Division of Durham; Mr. Jones- 
Parry, who has represented Carnarvonshire, and more recently 
the Carnarvon Boroughs, in the House of Commons, but who 
lost his seat in the General Election ; and Mr. James Kitson, 
the head of the Liberal Association in Leeds, where he has 
rendered very great services to the Liberal Party, and where he 
only just failed in securing the seat for the Central Division at 
the last Election. He is, of course,a strong Gladstonian and 
Home-ruler; but why the Times should have made so very bitter 
an attack on the selection of Mr. Kitson as one of the new 
Baronets we cannot understand. He has served the Liberal 
cause in Leeds well and ably, and has a great influence there. 
If Governments are ever to reward their influential supporters, 
—as Governments always do,—Mr. Kitson has at least as good 
a right to his baronetcy as Sir Michael Bass has to his peerage. 
Amongst the ordinary Knighthoods conferred, we notice with 
pleasure that conferred on Mr. Philip Magnus, the head of the 
City Guilds’ Technical Institution at South Kensington, and 
one of the most distinguished graduates lately engaged in 
planning a reformed Constitution for the University of London. 


Bank Rate, 24 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 1014 to 101}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@—— 
THE MEETING AT DEVONSHIRE HOUSE. 


HE main feature of the meeting at Devonshire House on 
Thursday,—namely, the firm language held by Mr. Cham- 
berlain on the necessity that the Liberal Unionists should hold 
together under the leadership of Lord Hartington, with his own 
declaration of purpose to accept that leadership,—is, we need 
hardly say, in the highest degree satisfactory. As Lord Hart- 
ington will not himself guide the Irish policy of the country, the 
next best alternative is that he should be placed in a position 
at least to veto a bad policy, and to determine Parliament in 
favour of adopting a good policy. We believe that if the 
meeting at Devonshire House faithfully forecasts the course of 
those who attended it, this result will be secured. And it is 
in the highest degree creditable to Mr. Chamberlain that he 
should have lent his great influence towards securing it. 
Nevertheless, Lord Hartington’s remarks bring out the very 
great delicacy and difficulty of the situation in the strongest 
colours. For he virtually admits, as we understand those 
remarks, that to his mind, the misfortune of causing an irre- 
parable breach in the Liberal Party, would be much greater 
than the misfortune of a blundering or inadequate Irish policy. 
He insists on the necessity of avoiding the former misfortune 
as the very key to the position, and he does not touch on the 
danger of incurring the latter misfortune at all. We regret 
this, not only because Lord Hartington’s view on this subject 
evidently determined him to refuse what we believe was a great 
opportunity, but because we believe that it must affect his judg- 
ment very materially in steering his own party, and helping to 
steer the Government, through the rocks and quicksands which 
beset their course. The very first question which will come up for 
decision will be whether or not he shall take up a firm attitude 
himself, and stimulate the Government to take up a firm attitude, 
towards the Irish National League. The second question pro- 
bably will be whether he shall himself approve and stimulate 
the Government to propose a popular Local Government Bill 
for Ireland. Now, on both these questions, Lord Hartington’s 
judgment must be very different if it be his main wish to 
reunite the Liberal Party, and especially to carry with him 
all his own section of it, from what it would be if his main 
wish were to do for Ireland the very best that can be done for 
Ireland. Our own earnest desire was, as our readers are aware, 
that Lord Hartington should have regarded all considerations 
of party policy as absolutely and utterly secondary to the great 
consideration of saving Ireland from the fate that threatens 
her ;—that he should have deliberately risked the unity of the 
Liberal Party,—with a heavy heart, no doubt, but still with a 
deep conviction that he was making a clear sacrifice to 
patriotic duty,—rather than have failed to use a single advan- 
tage for the due settlement of the Irish Question. Party is a 
powerful instrument, but a very poor end. The pacification of 
Ireland is a very noble end. And we would rather see the 
Liberal Party in fragments, than see one great opportunity of 
pacifying Ireland in the right way lost to the’ world. Now, 
when Lord Hartington comes to consider how he shall use his 
undoubtedly great influence with the present Government as 
regards their Irish policy, a great deal, a very great deal, must 
depend on the chief end he has in view. If it be his chief 
end,—we think it ought to be almost his only end,—to see 
that the right thing is done in Ireland, he will take one view, 
and if it be his chief end, or at least a fully co-ordinate end, 
to prevent any further disunion in the Liberal Party, and so 
far as may be, to work towards their reunion, he will take 
another view. In our belief, the first two objects to secure, 
if he thought of Ireland only, would be the settlement of the 
agrarian question on a solid basis, and the assertion of the 
authority of the law against the agents of the National League. 
But if he thinks as much of preventing further disunion in 
the Liberal Party, or even of paving the way to their reunion, 
as he thinks of the welfare of Ireland, he will probably take a 
very different view. It is certain enough, as the East Bir- 
mingham constituency know, that a good many of the Liberal 
Unionists wish for large concessions in the direction of Home- 
rule to Ireland, simply on the ground that Liberals are bound 
to take a popular line, and cannot afford to resist popular 
cries. Now, if this is the conviction, as we imagine it is, 
of a considerable fragment of Lord Hartington’s party, it will 
follow that he will more and more be disposed to make con- 
cessions to the views of that party, and to insist only on the 
retention of the Irish representatives at Westminster, and on 





what is called the absolute supremacy of the Parliament of the 
Union. This is, as we understand it, the line taken by Alder. 
man Cook in his proposed canvass of East Birmingham, and we 
are told,—though we hope quite falsely,—that the Libera} 
Unionists of Birmingham will be satisfied by these concessions 

and will vote for Alderman Cook against Mr. Henry Mat.. 
thews. Now, suppose that this course has Mr. Chamberlain's 
sanction, and virtually, we suppose, Lord Hartington’s sanction 

what would follow? Why, that a very long nail would have 
been driven into the coffin of Liberal co-operation with the 
Conservatives, and, at the same time, into the coffin of the 
Union. If resistance to Mr. Gladstone’s policy is to depend 
on the excellence of Lord Hartington’s understanding with the 
Tory Party, what can be more unpromising for energetic resist. 
ance to Mr. Gladstone’s plans than that Lord Salisbury’s 
Home Secretary should be defeated, and defeated by a man 
who would at once take his place amongst Lord Hartington’s 
followers? Again, if Lord Hartington’s chief object, or even 
one of his chief objects, be to prevent further disunion, or to 
promote reunion in the Liberal Party, is it not clear that he 
will be compelled to urge on Lord Salisbury the concession 
of a large local government scheme to Ireland, if not even 
the concession of a Dublin Parliament completely subordinate 
to the Parliament of Westminster? Now, is there a policy 
that can be imagined more dangerous to Ireland than either the 
one policy or the other? We have always admitted the immense 
force of Mr. John Morley’s argument against beginning Home- 
rule at the lower end by conceding large powers of self-govern- 
ment to the Poor-law Unions under a popular franchise. And 
as for the larger scheme which is favoured by so many of these 
Liberal Unionists, —the scheme of a Parliament in Dublin abso- 
lutely subordinate to the Parliament in Westminster,—we have 
never thought Mr. Gladstone’s proposal half so dangerousas that. 
The proposal to subject all the Irish legislation of a Dublin 
Parliament to elaborate rediscussion at Westminster is, in our 
opinion, only another name for securing that the relations 
between England and Ireland shall go from bad to worse till 
absclute separation would be the only cure. It seems to us, 
therefore, that the guidance of a Union Party which, instead 
of making the good of Ireland its chief aim, shall make the 
healing of differences in the Liberal Party its chief aim, will 
be a task almost beyond even Lord Hartington’s power, a task 
far more difficult than the task of attempting to restore order 
in Ireland by the aid of the Conservatives and the Moderate 
Liberals, 

We cannot but regret that the difficulty in East Birming- 
ham was not expressly discussed at Devonshire House, for it 
seems to us a type of the differences which must shortly arise 
in plenty, and we should have liked a definite assurance 
that, unpalatable as it must be to Lord Hartington to use his 
influence for the return of a Tory Home Secretary of Mr. Henry 
Matthews’s very ambiguous political antecedents, that influence 
would be used for his return, as it must be, if the alliance between 
the Tories and the Liberal Unionists is to come to anything, 
To begin by turning out the Tory Home Secretary, with Mr. 
Chamberlain’s tacit consent, would not be a good augury for 
the alliance generally. Indeed, we see only too many reascns 
to believe that it will task all Lord Hartington’s great abilities 
to keep that alliance from suffering shipwreck. If it is to be 
saved, the utmost patriotism and self-forgetfulness must b2 
exercised by the Liberal Unionists in order to save it, And 
though Lord Hartington himself is capable of any amount of 
self-forgetfulness, it will be very difficult for him to inspire all 
his followers with the same high spirit. 





THE DANGERS BEFORE THE UNIONISTS. 


OTHING seems to us more astounding than the pre- 
maturity of the confidence which is felt in so many 
quarters that the result of the Elections will dispose finally 
of the danger of Irish Home-rule. It seems to us that the 
Unionists have only surmounted the first, and perhaps the least, 
of the dangers which confront them. The worst dangers are 
still to come. Since Lord Hartington refused to cement the 
alliance between Conservatives and Liberals for the purpose 
of settling the Irish Question by taking office himself, and 
placing his cool and firm judgment at the disposal of the 
Unionist Party, we have foreseen dangers of all kinds of which 
it is impossible to gauge the force accurately. Of these, not 
the least, perhaps, is this optimist dream that the danger 1s 
virtually over. Let us enumerate a few of the perils before us. 
In the first place, there is the danger that Lord Salisbury 
will vacillate, and postpone the evil day in relation to his lish 
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hat he has done in the past. In the next place, 
policy si pracy hs if he does, not vacillate, he will aie 
ag policy that implicitly concedes Home-rule to Ireland, 
‘ oxtlicitly giving Ireland the handle by which she can 
ss iF from us. In the third place, there is the danger that 
hy will alienate the Liberal Unionists, who are now bound to 
tie by so very fragile a tie, in some other way, and so render 
the continuance of the present Administration in office impos- 
sible, All these risks seem to us risks of the first magnitude. 
And what would happen if, as the consequence of any one of 
these contingencies, Parliament were to be gain dissolved ? 
So far as we can see, nothing would be _more probable than 
that the country would say in its impatience,—‘ We gave the 
Unionists a majority of 118, and they made no good use of it. 
Now we will give Mr. Gladstone his turn, and let him experi- 
ment on Ireland.’ All, indeed, that we have gained by the 
General Election is a breathing-space in which the Unionists will 
have an innings. Unless they can make that innings a really 
effective one for the purposes of their Irish policy, the oppor- 
tunity gained will become an opportunity lost, and no one 
who knows what democracies are, will doubt that the British 
democracy will condemn the party by whom the opportunity 
was lost, and put the opposite party in its place. 

Let us speak of the first danger first,—the danger that 
Lord Salisbury will begin by a vacillating and dilatory 
policy ; that he will shrink from saying that he means to 
encounter and defeat the National League, and that if he 
cannot do so by the help of the ordinary law, he will lose no 
time in summoning Parliament to aid him in strengthening 
the law,—which, by the way, he might very well do without 
any “coercion” for Ireland, since the English and Irish law 
might both be conformed to the Scottish type without the 
Joss of true freedom to any one. We earnestly hope that this 
danger is not as serious as it looks, Lord Salisbury’s ad- 
dress to the Conservative meeting at the Carlton may not 
have been fairly reported ; or, if fairly reported, he may have 
taken heart of grace since it was delivered. But undoubtedly 
that address, as reported, read as if he were chiefly anxious to 
gain time,—and to gain a good deal of time, a good deal more 
than he is fairly entitled to,—before deciding on his Irish 
policy even in outline. Now, supposing that Lord Salisbury 
does attempt to go through another winter in Ireland without 
striking a serious blow at the policy pursued by the National 
League, a policy which for the last year and more has met with 
no substantial resistance, what will be the result? When 
Parliament meets, the Irish minority will all be full of indig- 
nation, and the Liberal Unionists will be disgusted. The 
Government will have lost so much prestige that it will have 
to try and recover it by some corp de main, and in all proba- 
bility that coup de main will be a fiasco. We cannot too 
strongly express our conviction that if the Government begins 
by vacillation and delay, the Unionist cause will by February 
next be in the most imminent danger. The first essential for 
the success of that cause is that Lord Salisbury should commence 
his government of Ireland with firmness and dignity, and 
make the National League feel that the struggle with their 
Jawlessness is one on which he has absolutely pledged his 
Government to succeed. 

Next, even if this fatal weakness at the beginning be 
avoided, there is but too much danger that the Tories may 
verify Mr. John Morley’s predictions of the danger of giving 
what will amount to a handle by which not only Home-rule 
may be wrested, but by which it will be wrested with the 
greatest possible amount of injury to Ireland. Lord Randolph 
Churchill is deeply pledged to a democratic policy, and it is 
only too probable that he may think that he can buy off the 
Parnellites by large concessions on the subject of local govern- 
ment,—which the Parnellites will, of course, accept for what 
they are worth, and they will be worth a great deal to them. 
Por we entirely concur with Mr. Morley in thinking that the 
concession of new functions involving new rating powers to 
Irish Unions, may easily be made the means of ruining first 
the landowners and then the country ;—perhaps quite as easily 

as the concession of a Home-rule Parliament in Dublin itself. 
If a large scheme of local government for Ireland is proposed 
in the present temper of the Irish people, it is hardly possible 
that Lord Hartington can concur, And if the proposal were 
carried by Parnellite votes, the alliance between the Conser- 
vatives and Unionist Liberals would come to an end at once. 

_ And, lastly, there is the great danger that some breach 
Letween the Tories and the Unionist Liberals may arise from 
other causes not at all connected with the Irish policy of the 
Government, And assuredly this seems a very imminent 








danger indeed when we see the supporters of the Government 
writing, as the Times, for example, wrote on Tuesday last, 
as if the main end of the alliance were gained so long as Mr. 
Gladstone could be kept out of office. ‘ Even if the Conser- 
vative Cabinet were weaker than it really is, and if its 
predecessors could put forward a claim to credit for administra- 
tive success,—which, except in Lord Rosebery’s case, would be 
merely traditional or conventional,—the country would still 
bear in mind the events of the past eight months, not only the 
mischievous results in practice of Mr. Gladstone’s measure, 
but the moral shock of its presentation, and the deliberate 
effort to debauch the public conscience when the final judg- 
ment of the constituencies was challenged. The paramount 
force of these considerations will bind Unionists of all shades 
of opinion together as long as there is the least prospect that 
a change of Government may restore to Mr. Gladstone any 
portion of his power of working mischief.” Now, nothing 
can operate more certainly to break up the understanding 
between the Liberal Unionists and the Conservatives, than 
attempts of this kind to substitute for a most earnest 
desire to maintain the Union, a vulgar league against 
Mr. Gladstone. We may speak for the Liberal Unionists 
with some confidence, since we have taken our stand boldly 
on the fatal consequences of granting Home-rule to Ireland 
from the very first. But we say deliberately that we do 
not even know what is meant by “the attempt to debauch the 
public conscience,” and that but for Mr. Gladstone’s desire to 
give Ireland a separate Parliament of her own, we should as 
much prefer Mr. Gladstone to Lord Salisbury, as we prefer 
political light to political darkness. Nothing can contribute 
more to disgust the Liberal Unionists than the attempt to sub- 
stitute for the policy of maintaining the Union, and removing 
all the grievances which threaten the Union, the policy of 
cementing a coalition against Mr. Gladstone. Such a policy 
is quite certain to disgust the Liberal Unionists, and in the 
end to drive them away from a coalition so petty and so per- 
sonal, The Liberal Unionists ought to support the Cabinet of 
Lord Sa'isbury so long as that Cabinet represents an earnest 
and conscientious Unionist policy, and no longer. The country 
has not voted for Tories or for Liberal Unionists because it 
disapproved Mr. Gladstone personally,—indeed, his belief in 
Home-rule was, to the mind of the country, by far the strongest, 
if not the only, reason for hesitating about the Union,—but 
because it disapproved of what he proposed. So soon as it 
shall become evident that the Tory Government care less to 
maintain the Union than to keep Mr. Gladstone out of power, 
so soon we may be quite sure that the Liberal Unionists 
will desert them. We hope with all our hearts that they will 
not give us this reason to desert them; and till they do, we 
shall endeavour to tolerate their shortcomings, and to make 
the best of a difficult situation. But the more we contemplate 
the prospect before us, the more we see that the alliance on 
which the maintenance of the Union depends is sadly fragile, 
and that only Lord Hartington could, if he would, have given 
it solidity, by himself assuming the guidance of that policy on 
which we and the Conservatives are united, and which he 
probably is the only man with at once the courage and the 
judgment to carry out with effect. 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE TORIES. 


i Tories have now a great opportunity. The question 
is,—What will they do with it? They have two courses 
open. They may try to out-Radical the Radicals, and pass ultra- 
Democratic measures; or they may adopt a truly Conservative 
policy of steady and undemonstrative reform. They may plunge 
into the heated controversies of organic reconstructior, or they 
may work out those changes which have been agreed to by 
both sides, and which only want patience and administrative 
ability to carry them through. In a word, they may choose 
the policy of Lord Randelph Churchill—we will not say of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, for we hope they are two very 
different persons—or the policy Lord Cairns used to represent 
in the Conservative Party. To adopt the former course, they 
have, no doubt, many temptations. They would then have 
plenty of measures under cover of which to masquerade as the 
popular party, and they might, if they could carry their Bills, 
win a certain support in the great towns, For all that, we 
believe that not only their best, but their most paying policy, 
will be the other. Of course, when parties are agreed on a 
measure, the heart seems gone out of the subject, and no one 
in the political world cares to talk of it. It does not seem, 
at first sight, worth a Government’s while to undergo the 
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labour, and to risk shocking the vested interests, for a mere 
administrative reform which the other side will equally claim 
as their own. Yet, all the same, it is. The country judges 
differently from the clubs; and quiet, beneficial reforms sow 
seed that rises in a harvest of silent, but none the less effective, 
gratitude among the voters. Besides, if they try sham Radi- 
calism, the Ministry will get into trouble at once, not only with 
their own people, but with the Whigs. The Whigs may have 
to swallow such things from their own side, but they will never 
submit to them from the Tories, The Radicals, too, will not 
stand quietly by to see their clothes stolen. In fact, such an 
attempt is sure to end in disaster. 

Putting the Irish Question aside, as a matter wholly beyond 
the scope of our present consideration, there are a far greater 
number of measures open for uncontroversial reform than would 
be at first supposed. In the forefront are the Land Laws. 
Here the field is distinctly divided into controversial and 
uncontroversial reforms. Among the latter are abolition of 
copyholds, forbidding the settlement of land, and the per- 
mission only to settle its value in money—in fact, an extension 
of the present Settled Land Act, and the establishment of a 
cheap and simple registration of title. On these every one is 
agreed, and they only await the painful and laborious work of 
the draftsman. To bring about these reforms efficiently, how- 
ever, would be no easy task; and the politician who carries 
them successfully through Parliament will deserve a reputation 
as great as that accorded to any legal reformer in our history. 
Next in importance in legal reform comes the passing into law 
of that draft Criminal Code which has hovered so long on the 
Parliamentary horizon. There is a measure, again, which every 
one would like to see carried, but for the sake of which no one 
will risk an atom of popularity. Had it been law now for the 
Three Kingdoms, all the vexed questions of coercion for Ireland 
would be at rest, for it carried in its unobtrusive clauses the 
whole of those “ useful and equitable provisions of the Crimes 
Act” which last summer Mr. Gladstone wanted to see become 
law for Ireland, and which in those parts of Great Britain where 
they are not already law would be of the greatest service. 
Probably a Civil Code would be too great a labour to undertake, 
Nor are we certain that it could be successfully enacted now. 
Much good work might, however, be done in the way of that 
piecemeal codification which proved so useful in the case of 
the Bills of Exchange Act and the Bills of Sale Act. To have 
such a complicated branch of law as that relating to Bills of 
Exchange reduced to the comparatively simple clauses of an 
Act of Parliament, is an immense gain to business men, and 
has, we believe, been recognised as such by them. Much 
remains to be done in this direction. The law of partnership, 
for instance, is at present most chaotic, and would be quite 
worthy of the attention of Parliament. Mr. Frederick Pollock, 
in his draft Bill for the consolidation of the law in this respect, 
has shown that the subject is well within the compass of a 
single Act. 

Beyond legal reform, the ground is no less wide and 
varied. First in importance stands technical education. It 
is in technicakeducation, both in town and country, that we 
must look for the means of maintaining our industrial ascend- 
ency. The excellent training in the trades which was once 
afforded by apprenticeship is now dead, and there is nothing 
to take its place. Meantime, agriculture and manufacture are 
being visibly affected by the want of systematic training among 
the workpeople. Our system of State education suffers, too, 
by the fact that in it technical studies are unrepresented. 
The tendency to regard manual labour as unworthy, re- 
presented by the desire everywhere present among the poor, 
that their sons should become clerks, would receive a check 
were efficiency in such manual work a subject for compe- 
tition and reward in our elementary schools. Lord Egerton 
of Tatton, in a paper in this month’s National Review, 
has dealt with the subject in connection with farming. 
Let us hope that he may be able to get his plans taken up by 
his party, now they are in office. Greater, however, than any 
internal trade reform is the Currency Question. Among the 
commercial classes, and among all who attend to the economic 
conditions of the State, this question has been of late years 
growing into greater prominence, till at last it has reached 
dimensions of a kind which must bring it within the vision 
of even Parliamentary opportunists. When all authorities, 
from Mr. Giffen to the able writer in the Edinburgh 
Review, are agreed that the appreciation of gold is serionsly 
affecting trade, when the rupee is in danger of sinking to 
a shilling in value, and thus plunging India into a fiscal crisis, 
from which an extra taxation involving the gravest political 





—meniegne 
difficulties will be the probable outcome, and when America ; 
threatening, by demonetising silver, to throw £20,000, 000 
worth of Bland dollars on an already glutted market, it cannot 
any longer be said that the Currency Question is one of purel 
academic interest. We by no means suggest that the Gesu. 
ment should plunge into any rash monetary experiments, but 
only point out how grave and how important a question is at 
hand for them to deal with. To deal with it successfully would 
win them golden opinions from the whole trading community 
Sanitation has been the tradition of the Conservative Pariy 
ever since Lord Beaconsfield’s celebrated speech,—a tradition 
however, not very much acted on. Yet the opportunities for 
purifying our rivers and getting rid of our sewage are as great 
as ever. Let us hope that here, too, they may prefer salutary 
reform to flashy imitations of the “ unauthorised programme.” 
Lastly, there is the question of emigration. To this subject 
we hope at no distant date to return; but we can never 
remind the Conservative Party too often that here they need 
not fear, in case of their rendering facilities and assistance to 
emigration, a possible clamour against inflicting exile on the 
working men. The working men quite understand that no 
one is forced to emigrate, and are not only perfectly willing 
but anxious to have the task of deciding on their destination, 
and the getting of suitable accommodation, made easier for 
those who want to leave England. They are quite aware that 
the benefit is as great to those who stay behind as to those 
who go. 

It is very well to speculate on all the wise Acts a Tory 
Government might pass; but to entertain any very confident 
belief that they will really pass them is quite another thing, 
Had Lord Cairns been alive, it would have been very different, 
His presence would have been a guarantee that the great legal 
reforms which we have indicated would have been carried 
through successfully. As it is, we have not much hope from 
the present Chancellor. Though a sound lawyer and a bril- 
liant advocate, Lord Halsbury has never shown himself par. 
ticularly earnest in legal reform. Indeed, his record is rather 
the other way. When Lord Herschell was struggling with the 
Lunacy Bill in the House of Lords, the ex-Chancellor did not, 
as Lord Cairns would have done, help on the measure, but 
preferred to stand by while it was mutilated by his own party. 
Nor was the remark of Lord Salisbury last autumn, when he 
announced that though his Chancellor thought cheap transfer 
possible, he himself did not altogether share the belief, very 
promising. On the whole, we shall be somewhat astonished, 
though agreeably astonished, if their great opportunity is pro- 
perly used by the Tories. Yet it may be. Sometimes a 
hitherto unregarded man will emerge in the second or third 
year of a Ministry, and show himself more capable than his 
better-known colleagues. Let us hope that the present Govern- 
ment has such a surprise in store for us, and that some one 
of its members will be able to impress upon the Cabinet and 
Parliament the wisdom of clearing the ground by the adoption 
of a series of wise, if unsensational, Conservative reforms. 





THE PEERAGE AND THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


M* GLADSTONE a good many years ago said that he 
would think once, he would think twice, he would think 
three times before proposing to abolish the House of Lords, 
and doubtless some of these thoughts have resulted in the 
care which he has more than once taken to reinforce the House 
of Lords with some of the best elements of true aristocracy 
outside its ranks. All the additions he has made to the 
Peerage have been well chosen, but in two cases, the elevation 
of Sir Ralph Lingen to the Peerage a year ago, and of Sir 
Henry Thring now,—and in both cases we believe that not only 
the Peerage, but the earlier title which marked them out as 
distinguished men amongst even the most eminent of their 
own class, has been due to Mr. Gladstone,—the late Prime 
Minister has shown that he deliberately believes that men 
who have passed a considerable part of their lives in 
serving the State without distinction of party are espe- 
cially fitted, at least if they themselves so choose, to 
aid in the deliberations and guide the judgment of the 
Upper House. Nor can there be the slightest doubt as to the 
capacity of this class of men to take a very important part in 
the debates of the House of Lords. Lord Lingen, for instance, 
probably knows a great deal more about the practical diffi- 
culties of the Education Department than Lord Cranbrook,— 
who is to be the head of it as well as responsible for it in the 
House of Lords,—will know even when the present Cabinet ceases 
to exist, supposing that the long life so confidently predicted 
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for it should be achieved ; and he probably knows more of the 
ractical working of the Treasury and of the principles on which 
it ought to be worked, than Lord Randolph Churchill will know 
pe if he fills the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer in as 
aa Administrations as Mr. Disraeli did before him. Moreover, 
Lord Lingen, when he is called upon to speak, can speak with 
singular grace and finish. He is a fine scholar, as well asa 
Minister of large experience, and has a command of language 
qhich is not always even at the disposal of men who have been 
studying language all their lives. If he chose to take part either 
in education debates, or in debates bearing on the connection 
between the finance of the country and the efficiency of its 
administrative work,—in such a debate, for instance, as 
recently occurred in relation to the great confusion in the 
Admiralty accounts which occasioned so much scandal a year 
ago,—no one would command more influence in the House of 
Lords. And now, in Lord Thring, as we shall soon have 
to call him, the House of Peers will have a recruit with a 
still wider range of experience, for the new Peer has for 
twenty-six years been a legal adviser of the Government, 
and for eighteen years the legal authority responsible for all 
the statutes which have passed both Houses, as well as 
for all the Bills which have failed to pass both Houses; 
and it is impossible that a man of his keen intelligence, 
owerful memory, and intimate knowledge of the leaders on 
both sides, could fail to have gained from his laborious career 
a mass of experience which would do good service both in 
guiding and in warning the House of Lords, if only bis 
modesty were not but too likely to stand in the way of his 
usefulness. 

Now, we should like to convince such men as Lord Lingen 
and Lord Thring that in an assembly like the House of Lords 
modesty ought never to shut their mouths when they are 
themselves aware that they have something to say ;—and that 
should be in almost every important debate. It is simply 
self-deception to pretend that men of their calibre do not know 
a great deal indeed of which even their former chiefs must be 
quite ignorant. They have been in the counsels of both 
parties, and have had living experience of the diffi- 
culties of both parties, and of the advantages of each party. 
They have mastered the whole minutiz and detail of problems 
of which many even of their nominal superiors saw only the 
general result. They have seen failure and known its deeper 
causes where the general public could guess only at the 
truth, They have seen success earned where the hope 
of success appeared to be nearly extinguished. If there be 
men anywhere who might act as umpires between the two 
parties in the State, in consequence of their intimate know- 
ledge of both, and their sympathy with certain tendencies now 
of one and now of the other, it is such men as Lord Lingen 
and Lord Thring who might take up that position. 

And yet we are not very sanguine that they will do so, 
though we earnestly hope it. Men who have learned to hold 
their tongues with so much success as these eminent Civil 
servants, are very apt not to find them again when they are 
wanted. We have all remarked how silent Lord Hammond 
has been during the many years in which he has sat in the 
House of Lords; how still more provokingly silent, again, a 
man of remarkable ability, Lord Blachford, has been in 
that assembly, though he at least knew as much as 
the ablest man on either of the front benches. Indeed, 
it cannot be denied that the habit of taking instructions 
from others, and of using the mind actively only to carry out 
these instructions to the best advantage or with the least injury 
to the public service, is a habit which renders it very difficult 
for public men to shake off official reserve, and to speak out 
with authority even when the moment comes not to follow the 
instrugtions of another, but to tender their own counsel to the 
State. The fixed habits of middle-life are fetters which it is 
not easy to unlock. And while we should be thoroughly 
delighted to see both Lord Lingen and Lord Thring, and if we 
may venture to exhort him to a rather. tardy repentance, even 
Lord Blachford, taking upon themselves to ignore the chilling 
atmosphere of the House of Lords, and to speak from the 
fullness of their knowledge, with the certainty that though 
they might produce little effect on that “illustrious, but 
gouty assembly,” the nation would read their words and would 
profit by them, we cannot say that we are as sanguine as we 
should like to be that so it will be. Yet, though it be most 
true that modesty in such men is not a virtue, but almost 
a vice, the chances are very great that they will exhibit that 
most misplaced and mal apropos quality of mind. If they would 

but realise that they are placed in the Upper House for the 








very purpose of unlocking to it, and through it to the nation, 
sources of experience to which the nation cannot, in any other 
way, get access, they would make it a spiritual duty to 
combat their modesty on every occasion on which they feel 
that the debate is missing its mark for the want of that which, if 
they would but exert themselves, they could supply. Journalists 
know only too well how much they gain when they have the 
opportunity of tapping such sources of information as the 
abler members of the Civil Service, and how much 
more than they can ever gain might be supplied by those 
from whom they derive it. The Persian who foresaw and 
wept in anticipation over the issue of the Battle of Platza, 
told his friend that “ this was the worst pang to which man was 
doomed, that one who has much insight should command 
no one.” But the statesmen who have all the experience of 
the Civil Service behind them, and the authority of Peers 
of the realm for what they say, have no right to feel that 
pang,—at all events, till they have spoken their minds and 
spoken them in vain. It is a great credit to Mr. Gladstone to 
have added to the Upper House of the Legislature such men 
as Lord Blachford, Lord Lingen, and Lord Thring. But till 
they vindicate the wisdom of these appointments by taking the 
weighty share they ought to take in the deliberations of the 
House of Lords, they will not persuade the public that these 
appointments were as wise as they themselves have good 
reason to believe. 





THE PUBLIC PROSECUTOR AND PERJURY. 


NDER the above heading, we to-day publish from a 
correspondent signing himself “ A Foreign Lawyer,’ a 

letter dealing with an article in the Spectator of last week on 
the Crawford-Dilke case. Our correspondent’s letter is clear 
and sensible throughout, and deals with the question in a 
thoroughly reasonable and judicial temper. He misses, how- 
ever, the spirit of our remarks of last week if he thinks we 
there called for a proseeution for perjury at all hazards. Our 
intention—clearly enough expressed—was to point out that 
the present case was one in which the Public Prosecutor or 
the Solicitor to the Treasury should most carefully consider 
the case, and if on an investigation such as they would be 
able to make, it appeared that there was reasonable ground 
for assuming that it would be possible to obtain a conviction, then 
to prosecute those persons on whom the guilt was found to rest. 
Though leaning towards the view expressed by the summing-up of 
the Judge and the verdict of the jury, namely, that Sir Charles 
Dilke was guilty, we byno means called for an immediate prosecu- 
tion against him, but only for inquiry into a grave public scandal, 
in order that, until the resources for the detection of crime are 
exhausted, it shall not be possible to say that a Court of Justice 
can be used with impunity in the way it must have been used 
by either Sir Charles Dilke or Mrs. Crawford. We are perfectly 
aware of the difficulties that attend all prosecutions for perjury, 
and of the jealous manner in which the law rightly guards 
against a possible misuse of such proceedings, by requiring (as 
in no other crime except treason) the testimony of two wit- 
nesses to each specific act of false swearing. We do not under- 
estimate the increased uncertainty of conviction arising from 
this fact. Nor, again, are we in the least disposed to jump to 
so hasty a conclusion as that conflicting evidence must always 
mean perjury, and perjury of a kind which should usefully be 
prosecuted. We are perfectly willing to acquiesce in the 
generally accepted custom of only prosecuting, or considering 
a prosecution, in cases of gross attempts at imposition on the 
Court, and where there are signs of a concerted scheme of 
subornation of perjury. The second Tichborne trial was a 
prosecution for perjury, as were the two cases which arose out 
of it,—those of Jean Luie and Captain Brown. In all three 
cases, convictions for perjury were obtained. At the close of the 
civil action, it may very likely have appeared difficult to find 
strong enough evidence, and to get the necessary two witnesses 
for the several acts of perjury. Yet they were found. We have 
but little doubt that in the present case the Crown, with those 
powers for tracing and producing witnesses which it possesses 
in the detective force, would be able to obtain sufficient evi- 
dence. It is obvious that the woman Fanny could corroborate 
or deny emphatically Mrs. Crawford’s story. Were she 
found ready to corroborate it, then she and Mrs, Crawford 
would be the necessary two witnesses required to prove Sir 
Charles Dilke’s evidence false. Were she to deny it, then she 
and Sir Charles Dilke would together bear sufficient testimony 
on which to convict Mrs. Crawford of a shameful perjury. We 
cannot believe that the Treasury could not, if they tried, find 
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this witness. It is very seldom, we fancy, in the case of a 
Crown prosecution, that important witnesses are successfully 
kept out of the way. In the Tichborne case they came forward 
readily enough when wanted. 

Not the least important argument in favour of the case 


-being officially investigated with a view to future proceedings, 


consists in the great danger which may occur from a feeling 
among the working classes that Sir Charles Dilke or Mrs, 
Crawford were dealt with differently from the ex-butcher Castro, 
or, say, the prisoner whose conviction at the Central Criminal 
Court is reported in Wednesday’s Times. There ought not to 
be the slightest excuse for saying that an attack on property 
is more severely punished than a conspiracy to defeat the course 
of justice in a Court of Law. Happily, there exists at the 
present moment among the lower classes a firm belief that 
substantial and equal-handed justice is done by the Judges of 
England. This feeling, which is as valuable as it is well- 
founded, might, however, be easily weakened, and would very 
quickly yield to any determined whisper of partiality. 

Though not in the minds of the Judges, or of those who 
direct public prosecutions, there does, among a portion of the 
public, exist a feeling which we fear is a little akin to the notion 
of treating the man of high position more leniently than his 
fellow-criminal in a lower rank. ‘He has suffered quite 
enough already,” is very often the cry of those who are pre- 
pared to assume Sir Charles Dilke guilty, but who shrink from 
the idea of the infliction of any further penalty. In such a 
state of mind as this, people argue that because a man is a 
Privy Councillor and an ex-Cabinet Minister, with a great 
political future, the penalty of losing his high position is suffi- 
ciently severe. Surely this is a very unjust argument. The 
corrupt and wilful intent which constitutes the crime is, in 
truth, more criminal in such a man. For he who has so much 
to lose must be taken to have acted deliberately. The crime 
rises with the office. No one would consider bribery in a vestry 
clerk the same offence as bribery in a Prime Minister. So 
perjury in one of the advisers of the Sovereign would merit 
all the extra punishment which loss of position adds to the 
statute penalty. Another confusion of mind incidental, we 
believe, to the subject here under consideration is that which 
makes men fancy that such prosecutions would somehow be 
equivalent to instituting a legal penalty for adultery. We 
have no desire for such a change in the spirit of the law, which 
in general rightly refuses to concern itself with private vices 
except where they inflict injury on others; but when men 
attempt through the forms of law to escape the extra legal 
punishments which are incidental to those vices, the sanctity 
of the law should be jealously guarded. There is too widely 
spread a notion that perjury in the Divorce Court is a venial 
offence. When the perjury is to shelter a woman’s reputation, 
it does bear on the surface some shadow of an excuse. The 
practice of the law, however, should not acknowledge any such 
excuse. If for no other reason than to check this type of per- 
jury, and especially when it has not even the excuse of saving 
a woman’s reputation, we consider that the question of prose- 
cution should not be lightly put aside as dealing too hardly 
with a man who has already suffered,—but should be gravely 
investigated. If the Treasury, after such an investigation, 
decided that there was no ground for prosecution, we should 
absolutely and entirely acquiesce in their decision as final ; but 
unless that is done, we cannot refrain from protesting against 
what seems to us something hardly short of a miscarriage of 
justice. We have no desire to see the country deluged again 
with floods of filth, or to see an abortive trial take place. 
We only desire that the idea of prosecution should not be dis- 
missed without full consideration. 





MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD ON FRENCH AND GERMAN 
SCHOOLS. 


i is a happy thing for the public and the Education 

Department when Mr. Matthew Arnold is employed to 
take a holiday task, and do a little educational work. In 1865 
he went abroad to study foreign methods of secondary educa- 
tion, and not only contributed an excellent volume to the 
Commission which employed him, but imported Arminius and 
his Geist for the delectation of the evening-newspaper reader. 
At the end of last year, he went again to study educational 
methods in Germany and France for the Royal Commission on 
Education, and the results are now before the public in one of 
the most Arnoldian and readable of Parliamentary papers. 
The special subjects of inquiry assigned to him were free 
schools, compulsory attendance, teachers’ positions, and the 





. . a 
quality of education. It is curious to note now how th 
question of free schools, like that of three acres and . 
cow, has receded into the dim and distant past, ° Wher 
Mr. Arnold went on his mission, free schools was the 
topic of the day, and to it most of the Report and ree. 
mendations are devoted. The upshot of the Report is that in 
Germany free schools do not prevail as a rule, that in Fran : 
they have recently been made universal, and in Switzerlana 
they have long been so; that, as a rule, where free school 
are found, it is the State and not the locality which finds 
the money, and that where elementary education is free 
secondary education is free also. The only notable exception 
is Berlin, where the municipality has kept free schools since 
1870. But with all the Geist and philosophy of our Teutonic 
friends, they appear to be like ourselves in their disregard of 
abstract doctrine and logical consistency. The Prussian Con. 
stitution of 1850, it seems, lays it down, “In the public 
national school the instruction is given free.” But as neither 
the Constitution nor the State provide the schools or the 
money, and the communes or local authorities have to provide 
the schools, it is only in Berlin and a few exceptional places 
that fees are not charged. In Bavaria the case is the same, 
In Saxony the rule is as with us. Fees are exacted, and if the 
parent is too poor to pay the fee, it is paid by the guardians of 
the poor. But wherever, as in Berlin, the elementary schools 
are free, the secondary schools are heavily subsidised. Ip 
Switzerland, where all elementary schools are free, the same jg 
true. In Lucerne, the higher as well as the elementary schools 
are free. In Zurich, the secondary schools are also free, but 
the highest schools are only subsidised. In Switzerland, as in 
the United States, all classes mix in the elementary schools; 
and the triumph of democracy has resulted not in lowering the 
richer classes, but in elevating the poorer. Neither in 
Switzerland nor in Nuremburg, where school-fees have dis- 
appeared, were there any hopelessly poverty-stricken looking 
children. Even in Berlin and Paris there are no schools, or 
even groups of children, wholly “ ragged” in appearance, or 
confined to one, and that the lowest, class, This is explained 
partly by the fact that there is no “ East End,” the poor 
living among the rich, and not in separate quarters. In Paris, 
too, the Municipality provides penny dinners for the children, 
which are given free to those really poverty-stricken. It is 
certainly noteworthy that where free schools prevail, there 
the classes mix most easily and with the best results. Mr. 
Arnold, in his conclusions, agrees rather with our view of the 
matter. ‘Simply from the point of view of a friend of educa- 
tion, there are advantages in the retention of fees and advantages 
in their abolition, and the balance of advantage is decidedly, in 
my opinion, on the side of retention.” He advises their abolition, 
however, on political grounds, because schools not free “lend 
themselves to mischievous declamation and arts of demagogues. 
rey How often, if the question becomes a political one, will de- 
claimers be repeating that the popular school ought to be made 
free, because the wealthier classes have robbed the poor of endow- 
ments intended to educate them? The assertion is not true, 
indeed. What we call ‘ popular education’ is a quite modern 
conception. What the pious founder in general designed 
formerly was to catch all promising subjects and make priests 
of them,”—an assertion, by the way, quite as exaggerated as the 
other. But Mr. Matthew Arnold, with his contempt for the 
** people,” thinks that the people will believe they have been 
robbed, and therefore, for a quiet life, he would give in to the 
ery for free schools. But if Mr. Chamberlain had argued in 
this way about the Home-rule cry, a Parliament in Dublin 
would now be in process of creation, if not of election. Mr. 
Arnold has found the popular mind and Mr. Chamberlain’s 
mind jumping with him for once on the question of the Union. 
Why, when properly instructed, should the popular mind not 
also go against Mr. Chamberlain, but with Mr. Matthew 
Amold, on the question of free schools ? 

Certainly it will, we hope, in no short time go with him on 
the far more important question of the method of teaching 
and the organisation of schools. Mr. Arnold found a more 
intelligent style of teaching in Germany than in England,— 
more appeal to the reason and less to mere memory, and con- 
sequently more interest awakened in the scholars, and, in the 
result, more thorough memory. “I often asked myself 
why, with such large classes (50-80), the order was in general 
so thoroughly good, and why, with such long hours, the children 
had in general so little look of exhaustion or fatigue ; and the 
answer I could not help making to myself was that the cause 
lay in the children being taught less mechanically and more 
naturally than with us, and being more interested. In the 
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teaching of arithmetic, geometry, and natural science I was 
rticularly struck with the patience, the clinging to oral 
uestion and answer, the avoidance of over-hurry, the being 
content to advance slowly, the securing the ground...... The 
higher one rises in a German school, the more is the superiority 
of the instruction over ours visible. Again and again I find 
written in my notes, Zhe children human, They had been 
prought under teaching of a quality to touch and interest them, 
and were being formed byit.” “ The maxim..... . of John 
Commenius, * Tae aim is to train generally all who are born 
men to all which is human,’ does in some considerable degree 
overn the proceedings of popular schools in German countries, 
and now in France also, but in England hardly at all.” The 
reason assigned by Mr. Arnold is that the teachers are better 
trained. But this, again, is due to the whole system of educa- 
tion being better organised, which it cannot be with us while 
“the public administration which deals with the popular 
schools, stops at those schools and takes into its view no 
others.” 

Hence, however satisfactory our progress in the supply of 
school places (and, according to the Report of the Education 
Department, the supply has, for the moment, overtaken the 
demand), and however satisfactory the proportion of average 
attendance and passes in elementary subjects, we have even 
then only provided “‘mere machinery ;” and foreign schools 
give, after all, ‘ta superior popular instruction to ours.” 
In the ordinary elementary schools in Hamburg, Mr. Arnold 
heard lessons done in English, and at Zurich in French, equal 
in power and pronunciation to those of the higher classes of a 
girls’ high-school in England,—-a striking confirmation of the 
truth of the allegations made to the Commission on the 
Depression of Trade as to the superiority of German education, 
and its consequence, superior German commercial success. 
The British public is not yet prepared for State supervision of 
secondary education, and still less for its necessary accompani- 
ment of State sabsidies. But Mr. Matthew Arnold’s Report 
should at least annihilate the obscurantist party which now 
prevails on the London and Manchester School Boards, and 
convince the public that so far from our elementary schools 
giving too good an education, or teaching too many subjects, if 
we regard the matter merely from a money point of view, the 
teaching they give is not good enough, nor the subjects of 
instruction sufficiently advanced, nor are the children retained 
sufficiently long. 


GENERAL BOULANGER’S DENIALS. 


4{ ENERAL BOULANGER has gone up like a rocket, and 
gone cut like a damp squib. The comparisons are not 
complimentary, and what is worse, they are true. Three 
weeks ago the Minister of War seemed to be the coming man 
in France. He was adored by the Paris Radicals, he was 
believed to be popular with the soldiery, and he enjoyed the 
credit of having forced the banishment of the Princes upon a 
reluctant Cabinet. Visions of a new Bonaparte, who should 
sweep the streets of the capital with artillery in the interest 
not of order, but of revolution, and send Deputies to Mazas 
by the hundred if they dared to differ from the Municipality of 
Paris, filled theimaginations of the Extreme Left. The Minister’s 
movements were watched by an interested crowd, and his appear- 
ance at a lighted window was welcomed by enthusiastic shouts. 
Since the deaths of Gambetta and Victor Hugo, Paris has been 
sadly in want of a hero; and though it was a sad descent to 
General Boulanger, the standard of political value is only 
relative, and in M. de Freycinet’s Cabinet the Minister of War 
looked taller, at all events, than his colleagues. 

It was at the moment of his greatest success that General 
Boulanger was unconsciously making the way plain for his 
downfall. On the 13th of last month, while the Minister was 
defending the expulsion of the Duc d’Aumale from the Army, 
he was reminded by M. de la Rochefoucauld that the Duc 
d’Aumale had made him a General. General Boulanger had 
his denial ready. ‘I was made General,” he said, * when 
General Wolff commanded the 7th Corps, and General Farre 
was Minister of War. I do not see, therefore, how the Duc 
d’Aumale could have counted for anything in my nomination.” 
It was soon whispered, however, that M. de la Rochefoucauld 
had not been interrupting without book, and about ten days 
ago, a Belgian newspaper printed a letter, purporting to be from 
General Boulanger to ‘ Monseigneur” the Duc d’Aumale, in 
which the writer acknowledges that it is to the “exalted pro- 
tection of his Royal Highness” that he owes his promotion, 
and declares that the day will be blessed in which he shall 








again serve under his orders. Up to this point Fortune had 
not quite deserted the Minister of War. He had not written 
the exact letter attributed to him. He had not, for example, 
used the words “Royal Highness.” Accordingly, when he 
promptly denied the authorship, he was technically right. 
He had not written the letter published in the Journal de 
Bruxelles. But this was the last good turn that Fortune 
meant todo him. It would have been better, as the event 
proved, if he had not used the opportunity which these in- 
accuracies of reproduction undoubtedly gave him. The worst 
that could then have been charged against him would have 
been ingratitude, and in this case ingratitude might have been 
made out to be a virtue. General Boulanger degrading the Duc 
d’Aumale might have been compared to the executioner of Caesar, 
and Et tu, Boulanger, have become as famous in the history 
of the French, as Et tu, Brute, in that of the Roman Republic. 
He decided, however, to use the opportunity and deny the 
authenticity of the letter. There for a day or two the matter 
seemed to have ended. But only for a day or two. The 
Royalist papers of Paris were soon supplied with another 
letter, not, indeed, identical with the one published at Brussels, 
for there were verbal differences between them, but even 
more positive in attributing the writer’s promotion to the 
Duce d’Aumale, and equally profuse in its expressions of grati- 
tude :—* It is you who have proposed me for General ; it is 
to you I owe my nomination....... I shall always be 
proud of having served under such a chief as you, and 
blessed would be the day which would recall me under 
your orders.” How was General Boulanger to admit 
the authorship of this letter, after denying the author- 
ship of the former? Technically, no doubt, he could 
have done so; but he would at once have been accused of 
taking shelter behind a verbal distinction. Accordingly, the 
Minister told a reporter of the Temps that he had no more 
written this letter than the other. The more he thinks about 
them, the more unlike him they appear. General Boulanger, 
reading his letter to the Duc d’Aumale six years after he had 
written it, might serve as a pendant to Swift reading the 
“ Tale of a Tub” in his old age. He cannot recognise his 
own genius, or believe that he could ever rise to such a 
height of eloquent enthusiasm. “Blessed be the day 
which should recall me under your orders.” Impossible ! 
‘General Boulanger has never written in this style.” The 
“ formula ” “* Monseigneur,” indeed, he did use, for it was, ‘as 
it were, obligatory,” and whoever had not used it would have 
had cause to repent the omission. The Minister’s explanations 
are as unfortunate as his denials. The Duc d’Aumale had 
expressly prohibited his officers from giving him any titles but 
those provided by the military regulations, and it is even said 
that he was driven to issue this order by the persistence of a 
certain Colonel Boulanger in addressing his commander ; 3 
* Monseigneur ” and “ Altesse Royale.” 

Ready, however, as General Boulanger is to deny an incon- 
venient charge, he is not equally ready to stick to his denial. 
A day later he was taken in hand by another reporter. He 
then fell back upon the trustful simplicity of his character. 
*T have fallen into a trap,” he said sweetly, “and if another 
such trap is laid for me,I tell you frankly, I shall fall into 
that too. I want time to learn caution...... When that 
ridiculous letter was pubiished in Belgium, I denied all know- 
ledge of it, and when I was cunningly asked whether I had 
written the letter published in Paris, I, thinking only of the first 
letter, said that the second was probably just as false.’ The 
publication of the authentic version of the first letter was 
immediately followed by the publication of two more of asome- 
what earlier date. The first was written when the Due 
d@’Aumale gave up the command of the 7th Corps. In it 
Colonel Boulanger makes himself the mouthpiece of his com- 
rades, and expresses their pain at losing a chief whom they have 
so much loved and trusted. In the second, Colonel Boulanger 
asks the Duc d’Aumale to support his claims to promotion. It 
is, in fact, the prayer the answer to which is gratefully 
recorded in the letter originally made public. 

When these three letters were not only printed, but printed 
in fac-simile, General Boulanger seems to have thought that 
denial was no longer expedient. He now writes to M. Lim- 
bourg, by whom the three letters had been sent to the Paris 
papers, and declares them authentic. Indeed, he finds it con- 
venient to forget that he ever denied the second. “I kept 
silence,” he says. This is General Boulanger’s fanciful way 
of characterising his statement that the second letter was 
probably as false as the first, and that he could never 
have written one particular sentence in it which he now 
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owns he did write. Having made his confession, he tries 
to forget it as quickly as he can, and finds the means of doing 
this in a glorification of his own services to the Republic. “TI 
have deserved your hatred,” he says to the Royalist, M. Lim- 
bourg, “ I desire nothing better than to continue worthy of it. 
. .....» When the Princely conspiracy compelled me to 
choose between my former chief and the Republic, I remained 
faithful to the Republic...... If ever factious persons 
should pass from words to deeds, the author of the letters to 
the Duc d’Aumale will do his duty simply, but very energeti- 
eally, against the friends of the Duc d’Aumale.” No doubt he 
will. No doubt, too, he would do it with equal zeal against the 
Duc d’Aumale himself. Men of the type of General Boulanger 
are always ready, “simply, but very energetically,” to kick 
down the ladder up which they have climbed. The really 
interesting point, however, is whether General Boulanger will 
be allowed to do this or any other duty much longer. Is 
deliberate and persistent lying not to be accounted a dis- 
qualification for a French Minister? That is the question 
which M. de Freycinet has now to answer; and it is a sad 
commentary on recent French history that it should be doubt- 
ful in what sense he will answer it. 








THE CASE OF MENTAL versus PHYSICAL 
ENJOYMENTS. 

HERE is a tradition at Oxford that Cardinal Newman, in 

his old Oxford days, was once asked by a friend whether 

he did not remember some superlatively good dish of which they 
had partaken together some years before at a particular place, on 
which Dr. Newman replied,—* What a wonderful memory your 
stomach has!’ We were reminded of this tradition on reading 
Mr. Briggs Carlill’s article in the August number of the Nine- 
teenth Century, on the subject “Are Animals Happy?” not 
because he proves that the stomachs of animals have a wonder- 
ful memory, but because he leaves the trifling question of 
memory entirely out of the discussion, even when he is giving 
evidence to prove that in man’s life,—he is right, of course, in 
making the assumption for the life of creatures lower in the scale 
of organisation,—the animal pleasures preponderate greatly over 
the moral and intellectual pleasures. Indeed, he goes so far as 
to assert that “from the satisfaction of one appetite alone” 
(that for food and drink), any highly cultivated man, if he be 
also healthy, “has derived more pleasure than from litera- 
ture and science, or art, or all combined.’ We must say 
that this judgment of Mr. Briggs Carlill’s strikes us as betray- 
ing a good deal of physiological bias. For nothing is more 
remarkable than the short memory of most men’s stomachs,— 
to use Dr. Newman’s graphic expression,—except the long 
memory of all their higher faculties. Even when a man 
happens to remember an incident of the kind, as in the case of 
the friend who drew down on himself Dr. Newman’s satire, it 
will generally be fourd that he remembers it in consequence of 
the pleasant associations of a higher kind with which it was 
connected, while anything that he has profoundly enjoyed in 
the shape of a mental or moral experience, is entirely inde- 
pendent in his memory of any accompaniment of mere sensa- 
tion. The truth is that Mr. Briggs Carlill grossly exaggerates 
the proportion of what he rather pedantically calls “ ganglionic 
pleasures” to ‘‘ brain pleasures.” Indeed, why he calls the 
latter “brain pleasures,” we cannot tell, since they are all of 
them pleasures of consciousness, and no one has yet given 
the slightest reason for believing either that pleasures of 
consciousness are possible to a mere brain, or that they are not 
possible to beings without anything like the physicul organisa- 
tion which men call the brain. However, that is only by the 
way. What Mr. Briggs Carlill sets himself to prove is that 
what he calls “local ganglionic pleasures predominate over in- 
tellectual pleasures.” The proof he gives is uncommonly simple. 
He points to the important place in our life which eating and 
drinking assume, “including not merely the pleasures of the 
palate, but the far more impressive volume of sensation resulting 
from digestion.” “The sensations arising inthealimentary canal,” 
he says, “ during the process of digestion and assimilation of food 
are frequently overlooked, because they are not like the move- 
ments of the higher organs of sense, within the direct control of 
the brain. But throughout the whole process a stream of im- 
pressions is conveyed to the brain, corresponding with the manner 
in which digestion is proceeding, and these impressions constitute 
a very large proportion of the total from which the happiness 
or misery of a life is derived. Those unto whom digestion 
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is a healthy and regularly conducted process, can with little 

difficulty verify this observation, if they take the next oppor: 

tunity of observing how very differently some slight trouble 

presents itself to their mind before and after a good meal, Jf 

we consider simply the element of time, the period occupied each 

day in the actual satisfaction of the appetite and the sti) 
longer period occupied in digestion, we must admit there js 
represented in these processes an amount of quiet enjoyment to 
which no other function or activity of humanity can show g 
parallel.” A more curious passage was never written. It js 
intended to prove that “local ganglionic pleasures,” or, as Mr, 
Carlill elsewhere calls them, “ peripheral pleasures,” pre. 

dominate over what he calls indifferently “ central pleasures,” 

“pleasures of the cerebral hemispheres,” and “ intellectual 
pleasures.” Now, to which of these classes of pleasures does he 

ascribe the relief from anxiety which is due to the feeding of an 
exhausted brain? We should have thought that whether it 

were mental or not, it must be at least a “ central’ pleasure, 

a pleasure of “the cerebral hemispheres.” But as it pleases 

the physiologists to use ‘cerebral’ and ‘ mental’ indifferently, 

Mr. Carlill cannot afford to admit that the stream of com. 

fortable sensations which results from the recovered power of 

the brain, is a local ganglionic pleasure, unless he is to regard 
all mental pleasures as local and ganglionic, so that it is 

absurd to contend for the predominance of “local gan. 
glionic” pleasures over “mental pleasures,’ by appealing 
to the recovery of mental power which follows upon the feeding 
of the brain. Surely there is great confusion here, just like the 
confusion between “the brain” and “the mind” which is in- 
volved in the phrase, that “the higher organs of sense” are 
“within the direct control of the brain.” The brain has 
no more real “control” of anything, in the strict sense of the 
word “control,” than the hand. Both the one and the other 
are purely physical agents which respond to stimuli applied 
from without, but agents totally without self-originating power. 
If there be such a thing as “control” at all, it is the mind 
which exercises it, and not either the brain or the hand. But all 
this is merely parenthetical, and intended to point out how deep 
is the confusion amongst the physiologists between classes of 
phenomena which they appear to treat as if they were abso- 
lutely distinct. We submit that the foregoing argument, if it 
proves anything, proves that there is no real distinction at all 
between “local ganglionic pleasures” and “ pleasures of the 
cerebral hemispheres.” If the pleasure of eating is in part of 
the former kind, it is also shown to be in part of the latter kind. 
If it produces agreeable sensations in the stomach, it also pro- 
duces satisfactory sensations in the brain. If it gives a sense of 
well-being to the body, it also gives a new feeling of power to 
the mind. How, then, are we to discriminate, as Mr. 
Carlill asks us to do, between the one class and the other class? 
That which begins in the lower animal life reaches also the higher 
mental life. You cannot even regard the pleasure of meat and 
drink as purely animal, when you find that it ministers to 
the sense of power with which man contemplates the diffi- 
culties he has to surmount, and is resolved to contend with. 
Even food and drink are transformed by the wonderful alchemy 
of our nature into the nourishment of hope, of courage, of forti- 
tude. If the lower animals are incapable of hope, courage, and 
fortitude, then the enjoyments which even food gives them are, 
in that most essential respect, inferior to the enjoyments which 
it gives to man whose command over the higher acts of 
imagination, foresight, and faith it restores. 


Again, when Mr. Carlill argues, as he does, that those 
pleasures which food and drink give to men and to the lower 
animals i common, far predominate over those pleasures 
which he regards as moral and intellectual, we wonder what he 
would say to the case of men,—of whom there are plenty in this 
world,—in whom food and drink are associated almost exclusively 
with painful sensations, with indigestion, with palpitations of 
the heart, with heaviness of the brain, with general oppres- 
sion on the nerves. Ought they not to be, on his theory, 
then, thoroughly unhappy men, in whom the predominant 
experience is one of misery? Yet many sufferers of this type 
are, on the whole, fully as happy as certain others who hardly have 
an indigestion once in the year. No doubt their source of happi- 
ness is different. The mere process of eating is an anxiety to 
them. They would be only too thankful to compound with 
Nature if she would but take away all sense of pleasure in food, 
and would at the same time take away all sense of pain. So 
far from this “impressive volume of sensation” being pleasurable 
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to them, it is full of chronic and permanent distress. And yet, 
in spite of all this, a man who suffers throughout life from this 
cause can often call himself a happy man, simply because the 
life of man is so very much larger than Mr. Carlill describes it, 
pecause it depends so much on the due discharge of the duties 
of life, on the due exercise of the affections, because the pleasures 
of memory and of hope are all so much greater than Mr. Carlill’s 
calculus admits,—in a word, because man is so much more than 
an animal; because, with a mind full of vivid relations to other 
minds, with a mind that knows what it is to struggle and to 
conquer, to anticipate and to recollect, there is so vast a region 
of satisfaction which is shut out from the mere animal altogether. 
We should willingly admit that a horse or an ox which was a 
victim to indigestion and its horrors would be an utterly 
miserable creature, and if it did not commit suicide, it would be 
only for want of knowledge of the resource of death, for want of 
knowledge that there is such an escape for it from the ills of 
life ;—for we cannot admit with Mr. Carlill that an animal does 
know what death means, or realises that it has access to that 
door of escape from its troubles. But with the man there may 
easily be,—there often is,—much more than a sufficient counter- 
balancing weight even to the troubles which ill-digested food 
and drink cause him, in the treasures of his mental and moral life, 
in the store of memories, hopes, affections, and faiths with which 
his character is sustained and enabled to bear up against even 
the leaden weight of an inadequate digestion. Luckily for us, 
the stomach has a very poor memory, and the intellect, con- 
science, and spirit a very good one. Even with a weight at the 
chest and a heaviness on the brain, the mind can travel back- 
wards and forwards to the bright past and the brighter future, 
to the memories which, we have reason to fear, never cheer the 
languor of a horse or the decaying power of a dog, and to the 
faith which almost assuredly never stirs these creatures in look- 
ing tothe future. In a word, Mr. Carlill’s estimate,—though 
we hope with all our hearts it may be a true one as regards the 
average happiness of animals,—is so much vitiated by his singu- 
larly low estimate of the value of our mental constitution, which 
he regards as causing us almost all our worst troubles, though con- 
tributing very slightly, in proportion, to our happiness, that we 
cannot regard his estimate as formed on a rational, or even an 
approximately rational, basis. We quite agree with him that our 
conscience and our foresight and our affections cause us far more 
trouble than all our bodily pains; but then, we totally disagree 
with him in supposing that they bring us only a small part of 
the enjoyment which our bodily constitution brings. Even the 
poor, of whose life he speaks as obviously depending for its 
happiness mainly on the satisfaction of the bodily cravings, 
derive, we should say, nine-teaths of their happiness from sources 
in which none of the lower animals have more than a very in- 
finitesimal share,—the delight of mutual help, of mutual regard, 
of mutual respect, and mutual fidelity—emotions to which 
perhaps very few of the lower animals,—the elephant and the 
dog are perhaps those in which the evidence of these emotions 
is clearest,—are largely accessible. In short, we have hardly ever 
seen the fallacies engendered by that materialistic estimate of 
life which the study of physiology seems to stimulate, expressed 
with more astounding emphasis and naiveté than in Mr. Briggs 
Carlill’s comparison between the incidents of our human lot 
and those of the lot of our dumb fellow-creatures. 





TWO ALPINE DAYS. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 

T was some weeks ago, in Switzerland, that I was reading in 
my Spectator some brother-wanderer’s jubilant description 

of Anjou as a country where it never rains, and is never damp 
when it does. I seem to be always in search of these climates, 
and to find them never, except in my own cloudless city of the 
Southern English coast, which seems a kind of sun-trap for every 
ray which pierces the grey-black ceiling of the European world. 
Man-like, of course, I only want to let my house and leave it, 
and give in to the modern temptation of flitting anywhither. 
Shall I try Anjou? For, judging from my own recent not-for- 
the-first-time experiences, it can rain in Switzerland. The 
curious in Wisdom’s lore may even remember that a few seasons 
ago, Professor Tyndall wrote to the Times to prove that it did. 
Since then, the fact has not been doubted by any thinking man. 
I am in the position, however, of being able to add my humble 
quota of scientific trath, in the shape of an assurance that 
in Switzerland, unlike Anjou, it is, when it does rain, very 





damp indeed. They are fine in themselves, though, those 
strange seasons of battle between Sun and Cloud, when day by 
day the first gathers fresh strength at noon-tide, and his per- 
sistent enemies seem bound to melt away; then back, and 
stealthily back again they come; first the single spies, and then 
the black battalions, rolling in with ghostlike silence from the 
rainward quarter, or ever and again bringing up against his 
struggling godship the roar of the thunderous artillery, or the 
rattle of the piercing hail. At last the baffled sun hides his 
face altogether, and then follows one of those fortnight or three« 
weeks periods of sullen grey, when one gives up looking for it, 
or longs for it with a kind of sense of personal pain. The clouds 
are encamped all round the sky and earth like a set of sulky 
usurpers; and in the effacement of the rightful monarch, 
scarcely think it worth their while to waste themselves in 
rain. Constantly to the watcher of one of these campaigns, 
so fertile in strategic surprises of atmospheric effect on either 
side, while victory inclines first to one and then to the other, 
and the glass stands obstinately at “ Variable,” recur the lines 
of Shelley’s-stanza, perhaps out of our whole language the 
most absolute success in word-painting :— 
**T am the daughter of Earth and Water, 
The nursling of the sky : 
I pass thro’ the pores of the ocean and shores, 
I change, but I cannot die. 
For after rain, when with never a stain 
The pavilion of Heaven is bare, 
And the winds and sunbeams, with their convex gleams, 
Build up the blue dome of air, 
I silently Jangh at my own cenotaph, 
And out of the caverns of rain, 
Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the tomb, 
I arise, and unbuild it again.” 

One day my companion and I especially remember during 
the campaign of last month, when the poor old sun got unmis- 
takeably the worst of it. Reflecting on the variety, number, 
and persistency of those enemies of his, one wonders how he 
ever has the best. We were staying at lovely Grindelwald, 
where the hug of the dear old “ Bear ” is so warm, the friendly 
hospitality of the Boss family so cheery (for it doesn’t seem like 
inn-keeping at all), the air, even in the dullest of seasons, so 
fresh and pure and lifting, and the magic dissolving views of 
‘the Wetterhorn so infinite in variety, that I could but agree 
with the innocent wonder of one of the mountain-bred brothers, 
how “anybody could want to be in the valleys in such bad 
weather as that.” That day we defied augury, and took our 
chance of the Wengernalp. After reaching the Hotel des Alpes, 
we went straight through clouds to the Scheideck, and found 
ourselves, as it were, in the top of them. They curled all round 
our feet, and hid the bases of the Oberland giants altogether 
from our view. But above, the vault was perfect, and though 
the vapours kept charging along the summits, and obscuring 
them by turns, yet sometimes one by one, then sudden groups 
of two or three together, and once for a brief space the whole of 
the giant array, stood out like far-off cameos before our eyes, the 
moveless cloud-cauldron at their base lending to them a quite 
immeasurable height, a nameless thrilling grandeur. The 
Points of Silver and the Peak of Storm, the Monk, the Giant, and 
the Maiden, all were there, radiant with a kind of tear-compelling 
beauty. It was a wonderful day, and to be remembered. 


Let me contrast with it a second, of a very different kind,—an 
appropriate still-life picture of the mountains. When we reached 
the “ Bear” at Grindelwald, on June 8th, we found the migratory 
English colony there, small of course at that date in numbers, 
but pleasantly and unaffectedly sociable, as usual in the nooks 
of travel where the big luggage and the company manners have 
been left behind. Society was in a pleasing flutter of excite- 
ment, and there was a kind of ecclesiastic flavour about the 
quiet place. We were all interested except one gloomy 
mountaineer of the village, who had evidently been reared in a 
general mistrust of the priesthood. He opined that the weather 
was very bad for a Grindelwald June, but that the rain couid 
not be expected to stop till the clergy were gone. He spoke, I 
am bound to say, without respect of denomination. The worst 
day of all, he remarked, was when they arrived. His prophecy 
failed of fulfilment, for it rained afterwards worse than ever, and 
to the rest of us the visitors were welcome. For the occasion 
was one of simple interest, the opening of an English church 
for the first time in the favourite valley. The smoking-room of 
the “ Bear,” where the services were wont to be held, was not a 
happy substitute. Naturally, it suited neither those who 
wanted to smoke, nor those who didn’t. So the energy and 
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the work of one or two men—particularly of one whom illness 
unhappily prevented from being present at his child’s christening, 
and of an active architect who came to Switzerland to nurse it 
out of the winter’s snow —brought about the building of this little 
temple, which stands in the grounds of the “ Bear,” and just below 
the house, an appropriate, graceful chalet, with a church-like roof, 
wood resting upon a basis of secure stone. Ladies and gentlemen 
who love the Mountain-Spirit, and the worship in the eternal 
hills, you may well bestow your mites this traveller’s season 
there, even though Ruskin disapprove you. The kindly Swiss 
pastor of the village took a brother’s interest in the work; 
and it was pleasant to see him meeting and greeting the Bishop 
of our own Church who came to dedicate the building. To 
dedicate only, not to consecrate,—I believe at his own wise and 
broad-hearted wish, characteristic of the school of prelate so 
happily on the increase amongst us. For consecration is to the 
work of the one communion; dedication to that of the one 
faith. And nowhere more than in the bosom of those mighty 
mountains, among the sternest yet the most entrancing of the 
varying proportions of Nature, does the invisible and silent 
Preacher steadily enforce upon the varying creeds even of 
believing man, what in its generous fullness is the length, and 
breadth, and height. 


Our story had its humorous side, for the silver thread runs 
everywhere. There was our earnest young lady to preside over 
the harmonium, who, on sending back for her music, was pro- 
vided by an anxious Boss with a selection of dance-tunes. 
“The Boots brought them to me,” she said to me afterwards. 
“That was I!” said the delighted and cheery Théophile when 
I told him; “I was that Boots!” And “ Bootz ” thereafter he 
became. Likewise, there was a repentant sinner somewhere, 
who, having annexed my umbrella from the stand five days 
before, when it had been searched for high and low in vain, 
restored it to the stand, dripping and unbeknown, after the 
service, under pressure of remorse. I have that umbrella still, 
strange to say (partly, no doubt, because it is no longer worth 
having), and if this should meet the penitent annexer’s eye, 
I should like him to know that I forgive bim. Nor do I 
know any one more likely to forgive me than our Bishop, if 
I confess to having capped a good-natured epigram of his, and 
a very clever one, which he presented at parting to the Bosses, 
on the assumption of the seven stars in the Bear above, and the 
seven Bosses in the “ Bear” below. The Boss below was pleased 
bat puzzled, until by a rival epigram I explained to him both 
point and puzzle, for the good Bishop had mistaken the 
number :— 


“This epigram were truly great, 
Save that the Bosses, here, are eight.” 


But it was a moving thing, somehow, that simple morning ser- 
vice, attended by a little band of some forty worshippers. It was 
a season of storm and avalanche, when the white snow-falls, as 
of a fine dust in the distance, yet falling with reverberate 
sound, leaped more recklessly than ever from crest to crest down 
the Eiger and the Mettenberg. The rain battered hardily with- 
out, and a little drowned the rather unregulate song within. 
But the place was quict and restful, and the good Bishop’s voice 
earnest and distinct. The sermon, given without book, and in 
the spirit and manner of an orator from the open platform—not 
in the cabined and confined pulpit-fashion of tradition, which 
always leads me into a dreamy kind of speculation how long an 
ordinary layman could be eloquent in a sentry-box without 
moving—was forcible, compressed, and true. Heaven send us a 
few more such preachers, and more such broad and Christianly 
teaching! The little congregation was very reverent and still; 
and there was something that went home more even than usual 
in the after-service of the Eucharist. Always beautiful 
exceedingly ; appealing always more than anything on earth to 
the direct but mystic trust of those that earnestly believe; there 
was in it—ay, even in that—the sense of some stronger bond 
than ever between the Father and those who, always owning, 
shall even out of stumbling and trouble never be in their own 
happy faith disowned. I wished that I were a Goldsmith, I think. 
Not an unusual wish, or a practical. But I mean that it was 
just a scene which that weakly human but simply reverent soul 
would have loved of all things to paint,—leading man more and 
more, from the lessons of those Alpine pastures, through the 
simplicity of those Alpine lives, to a purely joyous, and only out 
of Love’s hope fearful, trust in God. H. M. 








os 


ORCHARDS. 


7 orchards of England are surely amongst the fairest bit, 

of Nature still left to us. Let it be premised that by this 
name we do not suggest a prosperous, well-pruned, highly-cultj. 
vated piece of land, its monotonous rows of decorous apple-trees 
allowing an undergrowth of gooseberry-bushes. No doubt 
plenty of good fruit can be obtained from such an enclosure; at 
certain seasons of the year these cannot fail to be beautiful; 
but charm, fascination, must be sought elsewhere. The orchard 
of which we are thinking is old, but not too old; it is fall of 
variety, yet not forlorn or neglected. The croft is, of course, 
close to a gabled farmhouse, with its picturesque grouping of 
barns and sheds and stacks; the ground slopes upwards 
from the house, and around the orchard are sheltering 
elms,—for fruit-trees, as well as flowers, dread nothing go 
much as keen, blighting winds. The trees, mostly appl. 
trees, are scattered about on the soft grass in charming 
confusion, here in vigorous youth or full maturity, there in 
gnarled old age, bent and mossy, but always picturesque. Pears 
and damsons and cherries grow also in our orchard, nor is there 
wanting a venerable mulberry-tree, or that most majestic of 
fruit-bearers, the walnut. At no season is the orchard deficient 
in interest. In winter, in the West Country, the mistletoe makes 
the ancient apple-trees still green and cheerful, for the mistletoe 
has forsaken the oak, and has transferred its affections to the 
apple and poplar. But February has come, and the orchard 
draws us with irresistible power. There under the old trees, 
amongst the moist grass, spring the snowdrops,—gentle, pure 
prophets of the beauty that is coming. A few weeks later, and 
in many parts of England the daffodils are sure to follow; and 
they have scarcely faded, when on some morning, as we throw 
open the window, we feel that the air has changed,—that, for a 
time at any rate, the stern thraldom of the Hast wind has been 
broken, and we understand that delicious bit of home-sick 
longing :— 

“Oh! to be in England now that April's there !"’ 


When Robert Browning’s emigrant uttered those words, surely 

he was thinking of an English farmstead nestled amidst its 

orchards. On this April day we see against the tender blue of 

the sky a dome of snowy blossom; it is the old pear-tree that 

has once more put on its court dress for the spring festival. 

And what madrigals the thrushes and blackbirds are singing! 

The birds rejoice in the orchard as much as ourselves; they 

have their chosen hereditary country seats. In that great 

pear-main, with its deep holes, telling where branches once grew, 

the starlings have built year after year, and now their inter- 

minable chatter mingles with the general chorus. In those 
smaller crannies of the Keswick codling, the little titmouse 
weaves her snug house, and a few weeks later we shall watch 
the gay little pair frisking in and out with indefatigable 
energy to supply the needs of the soft, tiny, blue caps packed 
closely far within the hollow bough. The brown wren also 
loves the orchard, and so does that shy recluse, the little tree- 
creeper. But April glides into May, bringing the perfection 
of the orchard’s witchery. We stand beneath the trees, 
and wonder whether in creation there is anything more lovely 
than these branches. The clusters of blossom and bud, the 
grace of the half-unfolded leaves, the rich green of the young 
grass beneath, the blue of the May sky above,—what a wealth of 
beauty lies in these simple things! But there is a corner of the 
orchard which has its peculiar charm; the clear pond claims as 
its own the old quince-tree, the wild crabs, and the blackthorns; 
and truly the quince-blossoms, with their tints delicate as those 
of a shell, and their grey-green leaves, with the silvery silken 
lining, are a study in themselves. Summer is not the most 
attractive of the seasons so far as the orchard is concerned, 
albeit many of us can recall the delights of a seat amidst the 
boughs of some old, bending apple-tree, in which the adventures 
of Robinson and Friday unrolled themselves before the childish 
eyes, eagerly bent on the pages of the little brown book. But 
towards the close of summer, the orchard becomes a favourite 
haunt, as early crimson-streaked apples, with names so quaint 
that they suggest histories, begin to ripen, dropping on the grass 
on dewy August mornings. Then comes the glory of the 
orchard’s year as September and October bring round the time 
of the fruit harvest. To enjoy these strolls under the laden 
boughs, there should, however, be education sufficient to guide 
the saunterer, and there is a rare pleasure in watching year after 
year how our old friends are prospering. A cruel frost late in 
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may often deprive us of fruit from some cherished 
rs together ; then comes a genial season, and we see 

r favourite once more bending beneath its rosy burden. What 
ca rest attaches to fruit-names, and how curiously varied are 
the designations by which the same apple is known in different 

arts of England ! We cling to the apples of our forefathers, 
at because they connect us with bygone generations ; and it is 
melancholy to see them ruthlessly banished from modern orchards 
as old-fashioned and worn-out. Many of the new varieties have 
their undisputed excellences, but let us also preserve the best of 
the old apples. The Ribston Pippin is becoming extinct. Is it 
possible to prevent the disappearance of such a justly valued 
favourite ? And why do we allow the small round damson to die 
out? An English apple harvest before the days of telegraphs and 
telephones comes before our memory as we write. It is a crisp 
autumn day, early in October. The orchard has been for many 
hours the scene of picturesque labour, and now the mellow 
afternoon sunshine is falling on the old, brown-jacketed labourer, 
who stands on the ladder filling his wallet with the more sober 
apples reserved for winter stores. Below stands the great 
basket, already half full, while the grass beneath the trees is 
strewed with disregarded fruit. Around, in the orchard, frolic 
the children, for this season is a time of unalloyed joy in their 
estimation. The rooks are preparing for their evening flight, 
and the clear air resounds with their sonorous voices. The sun- 
light falls on the water of the pond, into which the quinces and 
the yellow crabs have fallen; and thither come the children to 
fish them out with shouts of glee, and to take note of the 
harvest of sloes on the blackthorn bushes. From the boughs 
of the pear-tree comes the robin’s autumn song, and “in a 
wailful choir the small gnats mourn,” while over everything 
broods the restful peace of the year’s closing toil. 


the spring 
tree for yea 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—— oes 
THE PUBLIC PROSECUTOR AND PERJURY. 
[To THe Epitor or THe “ Spectator.’’ | 

Sin,—I concede that the law of England is not only great and 
yenerable, but is sufficient in itself, and perhaps superior to all 
others. Still, it is as yet new to the system of a Public 
Prosecutor, and where the question is whether a criminal trial 
for perjury should be promoted by the Crown, it may be useful 
to compare with it the experience of jurisprudences, like those of 
Scotland and the Continent, where for centuries crime has been 
prosecuted by the Crown alone. I shall speak only of Scotland, 
which I happen to know. 

In Scotland, the Crown prosecutes for perjury every year. 
But it by no means prosecutes every perjury. On the North of 
the Tweed, as on this side, there are, unfortunately, many cases 
in the Courts in which it is quite certain that one or other of the 
parties in the box is saying what he knows to be false. Which 
of the two is more likely to be doing so is for the jury or the 
Judge to decide. They do mentally decide, and give their verdict 
accordingly ; and if the public agrees with the decision, as it 
generally does, the character of the man whose evidence has 
been set aside is, of course, so far affected. Yet, to follow 
up each such case with a prosecution for perjury has not 
only been found to be impracticable, but would be held 
to be wrong. You would get no conviction. ‘The very 
same Scotch jury which cet aside the man’s evidence in the 
civil case would refuse to convict in the criminal. And 
with perfect justice. For in the civil case, where there must be 
a verdict of some kind given, the smallest preponderance of 
probability on the side of the one witness as against the other 
is sufficient. But that grain of probability must be multiplied 
a hundredfold in order to justify a conviction of the crime of 
perjury, or even to justify the advisers of the Crown in asking 
such a verdict. In truth, perjury in order to be prosecuted by 
the Crown in Scotland practically requires two things. First, 

the scandal must be notorious,—-a shock and offence to the con- 
science of the nation, or of the locality, as the case may be. 
But, secondly, the fact must be luce clavius,—undoubted, and 
capable of overwhelming proof. In practice, indeed, the proof 
in a perjury case in Scotland requires to be a good deal stronger 
than in a case of murder. 

Of these two requisites, the case which at present interests 
the public satisfies the first. The perjury in the Crawford-Dilke 


case has scandalised the moral sense of the public as much as 
any part of it has done. 


But what as to the second? Some of 








your contemporaries who hold that there is now no room even 
for doubt as to Sir Charles Dilke’s guilt, are consistent in calling 
for immediate prosecution. But most journals are content to 
put it as you do:—“ Either there has been deliberate perjury on 
the one side, or both perjury and subornation of perjury on the 
other. Between the alternatives we have to choose without any 
authoritative legal guidance, while the person, whoever it was, 
who committed this perjury is not unlikely to get off without 
the smallest penalty.” If this, or anything like this, is the 
state of matters, it is a case in which public prosecution would 
be hopeless, according to the practice of that part of the country 
where such prosecution is the rule. Not only so, but, according 
to the Scotch idea, it would in the meantime be unjust and im- 
moral. You have no right, in order to relieve yourself from an 
unpleasant uncertainty as to which of two people is speaking 
the truth, to indict one of them for the crime of perjury. That 
would be a scandalous abuse of the long-standing system of 
public prosecution. Its received use with us is not to inquire 
publicly into dark doings, but after you haye inquired so far as 
undoubtedly to fix your perjury, then to bring it to public trial 
and punishment. 

It by no means follows, therefore, that there is no call in the 
present case for inquiry. In Scotland, over and above the 
police system, there is an elaborate machinery by which the 
Crown makes systematic and private inquiries. You have, no 
doubt, still better means in England; and if their use brings to 
the surface the whole facts which are now hid from the Queen’s 
Proctor, that will be the best solution of the problem, for a trial 
will then be not only legitimate but necessary. But in the 
meantime, and till that is done, I venture to combat the sugges- 
tion you throw out that even in the present position of the 
evidence, the public has the right to demand a third trial, and— 
still more—that Sir Charles Dilke has the right to challenge 
one! I speak as an outsider, but I cannot see what con- 
ceivable good that would do to any party. It certainly would 
do none in Scotland, where the public sentiment has, during 
hundreds of years, adjusted itself to the system of State 
prosecution for crime. Suppose that the case had happened 
north of the T'weed, and that the Lord Adv. cate, with only 
the evidence of the last two trials in his hands, ordered Sir 
Charles Dilke to be prosecuted for perjury. What would 
happen? Almost certainly there would be a verdict of “ Not 
Proven,” which means, ‘ We believe you are guilty, but we shall 
not say so till it is proved.’ In England, I suppose that a jury 
with such a conviction would be shut up toa verdict of “ Not 
Guilty,”—a result which would by no means equally satisfy or 
reflect the public judgment. In either case, the Public Prosecutor 
would in the end leave the status quo unchanged, and that as 
the result of a third deluge of filth deliberately let loose upon 
his country. ‘I'he prospect is intolerable, and, according to our 
ideas and practice, one which he has no right to open to us. 


Infinitely less has Sir Charles Dilke any right to do it through 
him. The country has already had to pay some thousands of 
pounds for the Queen’s Proctor doing what the co-respondent to 
Mr. Crawford should have done for himself, with the result that 
the latter is now much less entitled to indulgence than he was 
before. It is an unheard-of thing in countr:es where the State 
prosecutes crime that the supposed culprit should have the right 
to demand a trial, especially where it is known that all the facts 
are not ascertained, and where it is suspected that some of them 
may be hidden away. Sooner or later all things shall be revealed, 
and justice will be done there or here. But to force human 
justice to give its answer in a case like this here and now, would 
be to make it once more the accomplice of successful crime. Of 
course, this result is in the meantime unsatisfactory. But in 
a world like this, a result is not less likely to be right because it is 
unsatisfactory. There are scores of men walking about in Scotland 
with a verdict of “ Not Proven” recorded against them by society ; 
and in some cases the emergence of one hidden fact may enable 
the Crown still to place them at its bar, and to demand the formal 
verdict of “Guilty.” But in the meantime, society must pro- 
tect itself, and in the present state of the pending case it is 
probable that no jury can give it assistance. The upshot of the 
whole seems to be that the “ Not Proven” habit of mind—that 
which makes probability the guide of life as to whom we will 
consort with, while it requires a great deal more for a State 
prosecution of crime—is a very useful one, and is specially 
needed in countries where such prosecutions are usual or 
universal. In the country of that description which is nearest 
us, I may repeat that the Public Prosecutor requires more than 
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a degree cf probability in order to prosecute for any crime; 
while for the crime of perjury he requires absolute certainty. 
But to mark that these facts are quite unauthoritative in 
England, I sign myself,— A Forzicn LAWYER. 





FACTS AND FICTION ABOUT IRELAND. 
[To tHE EpiToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’ } 
Srr,—As there seems to be some hallucination in England on 
the subject of Romish intolerance, and as to the treatment which 
the Protestant minority would receive were Home-rule to 
become law, permit me to send you a short account of a very 
instructive episode that has recently occurred, but of which, 
strange to say, no notice whatever seems to have reached the 
press. a 

There is a certain watering-place, which we will call X, ina 
very Romish district of Ireland. X is nevertheless compara- 
tively near, and has direct railway communication with inland 
districts which are very Protestant. The town of X, owing to 
its fine shore, open sea, and bracing air, is a favourite place for 
treats and excursions. A short time since an excursion of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association from one of those Pro- 
testant districts was planned to spend the day at X, going and 
returning by “ special.” 

Now, what happened? The parish priest of X got informa- 
tion some days before that this excursion was coming from (we 
will call it) A; and on the Sunday preceding the excursion, he 
told his congregation from the altar,—‘ Boys, the Orangemen 
are coming on Friday ; there will be plenty of sticking-plaster 
wanted.” The kindly hint was not lost upon the auditory, for 
preparations were at once made to give the innocent excur- 
sionists a warm reception. 

But how was this to be accomplished P Some ten miles from 
X there are extensive works on which about 300 navvies are 
employed ; these men are principally drawn from Galway, and 
other Romish districts on the West Coast of Ireland. On the 
morning of the excursion, notices were posted at these works 
forbidding the navvies to work on that day, and threatening 
those who did so, <As a result, they all struck work, and went 
off by train to X to meet the Protestants. That the thing was 
planned beforehand, and well understood by the Nationalist 
party, is evident from the fact that throughout the ten miles of 
country through which the navvies passed going by train to X, 
the people assembled in crowds as the hour for the train drew 
near, and cheered the navvies as they passed by on their way to 
the work of blood. 


On the same morning, some hundreds of men were also 
drawn into X from the neighbouring mountains, who joined 
forces with the navvies on the arrival of the latter; and all 
having gone to certain woods, where the marks of what they did 
are still visible, they there cut and provided themselves with an 
ample supply of very ugly sticks with which to attack the 
Protestants. Thus armed for battle, they came to X some time 
before the excursion train was to arrive, and lined both sides of 
the road from the railway station to the town, having also 
gathered great heaps of stones with which to stone the 
Protestants as they passed between the files of the enemy. 


Fortunately, however, some inkling of what was coming off 
reached the ears of some Protestant police and others in the 
neighbourhood of X, who at once went there, and with great 
difficulty restrained the navvies from their intended massacre ; 
and by the co-operation of the traffic-manager, a special train 
was at once provided by which the navvies were sent back free 
from X to the place from whence they had come. The priest 
who had spoken of the matter on the previous Sunday was on 
the railway platform, about to leave X by an early train on the 
day of the excursion, when a police inspector saw him and 
remonstrated with him on his going away, instead of remaining 
in X to help to restrain the expected riot. The priest said he had 
important business away, and finally only consented to stay 
when the inspector told him formally, in the presence of 
witnesses on the platform, that if he went he would be held 
responsible for whatever might occur. 


Thus, but for the promptitude and energy of the Protestant 
police and other Protestants in the neighbourhood of X, there 
would certainly have been a dreadful scene of bloodshed that 
day amongst the Protestant excursionists, their wives, children, 
and friends who went with them for a quiet day’s outing at the 
sea-side, little dreaming of the terrible reception awaiting them. 









Such are the men into whose power Home-rule 


r 
hand us !—I am, Sir, &c., Proposed to 


R. Hevpuny, 
Belleek Rectory, Co. Fermanagh, Ireland, July 22nd, 


P.S.—I should add that this outbreak of patriotic ? 
Nationalism has been the ruin of X for this summer, as wi 
a week of the affair all excursionists and visitors had left iti 
terror, not knowing what the next move of the Parnellites wis 
be. The Nationalist leaders are men who, well paid themselyeg 
by American gold, are thus working the destruction of Treland 
and selfishly bringing ruin on their poor dupes, who, but for the 
evil influence of agitators—clerical and lay, but especially the 
former, by whom they have been swayed for centuries—woulg 
form as fine a body of peasantry as Europe could anywhere 
exhibit, Are the Nationalists therefore patriots, or the self} 
enemies of Ireland ? 


CONFESSING ANCESTORS’ SINS. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’ | 
Sir,—I have been often struck with admiration of a trait which 
shows the generous, manly character of the English nation, 
They are difficult to convince, but once convinced of & wrong, 
they never hesitate to acknowledge it. Even in the virulent, 
not to say ferocious, controversy over Home-rule, I haye 
repeatedly noticed this. Though Ireland is the cause of all the 
present troubles, they feel that it has been brought on by former 
“bad treatment,” as Mathew Arnold says, and they no longe 
abuse her and flout her, or call her sons “ savages from Paddy. 
land.” (The unfortunate allusion to Hottentots—a mere 
lapsus linguee—is the only instance of bad language directed 
against Ireland that I can recall.) The other day I drew the 
attention of an Irish friend to this trait, and pointed out a poem 
in the Spectator which breathed a fraternal spirit, one line 
running :— 
“ Dear Ireland, your wrongs in the past we confess,”— 
or words to that effect. “ Very frank and generous of you,” 
replied the Celt, with an agvo-dolce smile. ‘The wrongs 
in the past we can forgive; it is the wrongs of the 
present we should like you to mend. Permit me to observe 
that there is nothing original in this confession. Each succes. 
sive generation of Englishmen have made the same avowal; 
each Administration has confessed with the same admirable 
candour, the blunders of the preceding one. We all find it easy 
to confess the sins of our ancestors, and there is a positive 
pleasure in confessing the sins of predecessors in office. Are 
you willing to atone for them? ‘That is the question ;” and he 
continued, addressing the invisible poet:—‘ You all hotly 
proclaim your friendship for us; but we judge by deeds, not 
words. Those among you who have made sacrifices for justice’ 
sake, who have suffered in our cause,—they are absolved from 
the national sin; they are our friends, our brothers. Let alone 
the sins of our ancestors! Give me the brave men who confess 
their own sins and accept the consequences. They are ina 
minority, alas! but I honour them all the more, as I wouid a 
hero who fires his last shot for freedom as he falls. And to the 
glorious leader, what can we say P— 
‘They out-talked thee, hissed thee, tore thee ? 
Better men fared thus before thee, 


Fired their ringing shots and passed, 
Hotly charged and sank at last. 


Charge once more, then, and be dumb! 

Let the victors when they come, 

When the forts of folly fall, 

Find thy body by the wall.’ ” 
I made no reply to this volley, but I took comfort in the thought 
that this fiery Nationalist praises and admires the Englishmen 
I most admire and esteem,—the leaders of a forlorn-hope, the 
beaten minority.—I am, Sir, &c., G. S. G. 

[The fiery Nationalist and our correspondent appear to have 

cared very little either for England or for the large Irish 
minority.— Ep. Spectator] 





THE TRADES UNIONS AND HOME-RULE. 
(To THE Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—I had in my mind not especially the Sheffield outrages it 
1867, but the whole system of outrages perpetrated throughout 
the manufacturing districts of the North, outrages that had 
been of long continuance, and concerning which evidence was 
given before the Commission of Inquiry at Sheffield, Man- 
chester, and other towns. Now, although the laws against 
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n were repealed in 1825, yet Trades Unions, being 
artly for maintenance of a rate of wage, were still 
illegal Societies, and thus had no remedy at law for malversation 

+ fans by any official. It was only by the Acts of 1869 and 
i871 that Trades Unions were recognised as legal, and protection 

‘ven by law to their funds, as to the funds of any other Society. 
. I wrote last week from memory; but I have this week 
referred to Molesworth’s “History of England,” and I send 

ou the following extract. It may be worth noting that the 
« iistory ” carries the imprimatur, or rather the recommenda- 
tion to study it, of Mr. Bright :— 

“The indignation which the conduct of these fiends naturally 

3 must not be allowed to blind us to the fact that the outrages 

f which they were guilty were the results of class legislation, arising 
te a want of proper representation in Parliament of the class of 
abich the Trades Unions were composed. The protection of the law 
was refused to those societies, even when they confined themselves 
to objects which were clearly legitimate ; and the consequence was 
that they attempted to compass their aims by means which were 
illegitimate. If the law would not protect them, they would defy 
the law. Thas it always bappens that injustice is as pernicious to 
those whose interests it is designed to advance, as to those against 
qghom it isemployed. To this fact the eyes of the Legislature have 
heen opened, thanks in no small degree to the investigations of the 
Trades Union Commissioners; and the result of legislation founded 
on justice has been that outrages such as those we have recorded 
have become almost or altogether things of the past.” (Vol. IIL, 
p. 835.) 
—Jam, Sir, &e., 

St. Barnabas, Bristol, August Ath. 


combinatio 
Societies P 


E. A. Furter. 





MR. BRIGHT AND HOME-RULE. 
{To THE Epitor oF tHe ‘ SpectTator,”’] 

Sin—In your issue of July 3lst, you refer to Mr. Bright’s 
letter to a Birmingham correspondent, which appeared in the 
Times of July 29th, and explain, or explain away, the remarks 
which that gentleman made in a speech by him to the Cork 
Farmers’ Club in 1866, and which appeared to favour the estab- 
lishment of an Irish Parliament. I would observe that this was 
not by any means the only time when Mr. Bright has used 
language which could bear no other interpretation than that of 
advice to the Irish people to act for themselves in obtaining the 
redress of their grievances, which he has at various times most 
forcibly described. Thus, in the very same year (1866), speaking 
in Dublin of the wrongs of Ireland, he said that, had he been 
an Irishman, he thought there was not a town in that island 
which he would not visit for the purpose of discussing 
the great Irish Question, and of rousing his countrymen to 
some great and united action. He said:—“I do not believe 
that we are placed on this island and on this earth, that one 
man may be great and wealthy and revel in every profuse 
indulgence, and five, six, nine, or ten men suffer the abject 
misery which we see so commonly in the world. With your 
soil, your climate, and your active and spirited race, I know 
not what you might not do.” The people of Ireland have 
taken his advice, have taken great and united action, and 
have spoken out with singular unanimity. 

In an Irish debate in the House of Commons in 1797, Mr. 
Fox said of the mode of governing Ireland :—“ I would there- 
fore concede, and if I found I had not conceded enough, I 
would concede more. I know of no way of governing mankind 
but by conciliating them.” And again:—“I would have the 
whole Irish Government regulated by Irish notions and Irish 
prejudices, and I firmly believe, according to another Irish ex- 
pression, the more she is under the Irish Government, the more 
will she be bound to English interests.” It is upon these lines, as 
it appears to me, that Mr. Gladstone has brought in his Bill for 
the better government of Ireland, the second reading of which, 
if carried, would have affirmed the principle of self-government 
for Ireland, leaving the details of the measure to be discussed in 
Committee. Mr. Bright, however, opposed that second reading, 
and now makes general denunciations against Home-rule for 
Ireland ; but he has not shown us the “ better way ” to which his 
former speeches have undoubtedly pointed, and have materially 
contributed in stimulating the Irish people to formulate their 
demands. Alas! I feel that Mr. Bright, like many others, 
is more adept at giving counsel than in giving effect to measures 
— logically follow the adoption of his advice—I am, Sir, 
Cy D. 

[We do not see any inconsistency. While Parliament ignored 
Irish grievances, it was quite right for Mr. Bright to insist on 
the injustice arising from that course, and to urge Irish agita- 
tion for adequate Irish remedies. It does not follow at all that 


a remedy which is worse than the disease, and which logically 
involves the break-up of the United Kingdom into fragments 
determined by the force of local self-will, should be gravely 
accepted as a remedy required by his principle—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE PARNELLITE PARTY. 

[To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SpEecTAToOR.’’ | 
Sir,—In his letter in your issue of July 31st, wherein he seeks 
to correct alleged errors on your part, Mr. H. P. Cobb entirely 
misrepresents the facts, so far as they relate to the vote of the 
agricultural labourers in his own electoral district. Haymaking 
had little or nothing to do with the moral defeat he sustained 
in the large diminution of the majority he had at the election 
last autumn. The falling-off in the number of Mr. Cobb’s 
supporters was due generally to the unconquerable aversion 
many of his former supporters had to the Gladstonian Irish 
proposals. Repeatedly during the campaign I received from 
agricultural labourers who were Liberals this answer :— 
‘* Well, Sir, we don’t like this Irish Home-rule scheme, and 
shan’t vote for it; but Cobb beat the Tories for us last 
year, and we don’t like to vote against him and Mr. Glad- 
stone.” There was ample time for every labourer, whether 
haymaking or otherwise, to go to the poll, and Mr. Cobb took 
care that every man polled who could be induced todoso. A 
further answer to Mr. Cobb’s letter to you is that the falling-off 
in the agricultural vote is not greater than in the urban con- 
stituencies. Why should Mr. Cobb assume that the abstainers 
in the counties abstained from inability to poll, when that was 

clearly not the case in the urban constituencies ? 

The whole course of the General Election shows that the 
agricultural labourer is not Gladstonian on his Irish policy, and 
Warwickshire was no exception to the rule.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Jottingham, August 5th. Frep. Acton, 


(Election Agent of Mr. M. C. Buszard, Q.C., 
for South-East Warwickshire.) 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S POSITION. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—Permit me to express the deep gratitude and pleasure 
with which I read your article on Mr. Chamberlain. Radicals 
are often compelled to differ from your conclusions; but they 
always respect your generous fairness, never more clearly shown 
than in your recognition of the splendid Parliamentary gifts 
and high moral courage and integrity of the Radical leader. 

Iam in a position to confirm your estimate of the influence 
he exerted at the last Election. I speak for many Radicals 
when I say that in our hearts he holds a place given to no other 
statesman. He, and he only, of all the men whose voices are 
heard through the land, has never faltered or feared in speaking 
for the causes we love. He has been as faithful to them in 
times of darkness and reaction as in times of progress, and we 
can neither forget this, nor understand how our comrades can 
forget it. We are not troubled or surprised at the maniacal spite 
of those who knew no consistency but the consistency of malice 
and hate; but we do not understand how the champion of 
causes that owe more to Mr. Chamberlain than any other, should 
be able to forget all old services and relations simply because he 
cannot turn his back on his most solemn avowals and convic- 
tions. What has Mr. Gladstone done for the agricultural 
labourer? Was he not at pains expressly to repudiate Mr. 
Jesse Collings and his policy ? What has he done for Noncon- 
formists? At the last Election he did everything he could to 
thrust back the question of Disestablishment even in Scotland. 
When Mr. Finlay’s Bill was brought in to “dish” the Scottish 
Dissenters, Mr. Gladstone refused up to the time of debate 
to give any indication of his opinion. When the debate 
came on, he listened to Mr. Finlay’s speech, and then walked 
out. Had it not been for the Parnellite vote, the Bill 
would have been carried. It is true that Mr. Gladstone, 
after a defeat which he had done nothing to secure, con- 
descended to say that he did not sympathise with the Bill; 
but what does that amount to? More, he has given Noncon- 
formists to understand that so long as he is in power, their 
question shall never be touched, and many of them clamour for 
his restoration. The only high-priced weekly Nonconformist 
organ can hardly restrain itself in speaking of Mr. Chamberlain, 
and almost offers to make a present of him to the Tories. Mr. 
Guinness Rogers, in the denominational magazine he edits, goes 
nearly as far. Happily, the best Dissenting leaders, both in 





England and Scotland, have remained faithful. Mr. Spurgeon, 
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Dr. Dale, and Dr. Allen, in England, Principal Cairns, Dr. John 
Ker, and Professor Calderwood, in Scotland, have not concealed 
their hostility to the Irish Bills. 

It cannot be pretended that these detractors of Mr. Chamber- 
lain have left him from conviction that he is wrong and Mr. 
Gladstone right. They have denounced Mr. Gladstone with 
such vigour as they could command so long as their proposals 
did not bear Mr. Gladstone’s name. They may find they have 
made a blunder. The moral of the Election is that Radicals 
are not strong enough to give away any of their strength. 
Leaders they may have in abundance,—Mr. Labouchere, Mr. 
Bradlaugh, and many others. But these leaders will never lead 
them to anything but disaster and confusion. There is one 
man, and one man only, who will lead them to victory, and that 
is Mr. Chamberlain. In the long-run, he will be immensely 
strengthened by events which, if they have led to the desertion 
of some fair-weather friends, have intensified the loyalty of 
many of his followers, and which, above all, have led English- 
men of all parties to look upon him as no self-seeking dema- 
gogue, but a wise, strong, and patriotic statesman.—I am, Sir, 
&e., N. 


[We need hardly say that we do not at all concur in our 
correspondent’s estimate of Mr. Gladstone’s and Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s relative positions.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THEOSOPHY AND BUDDHISM. 
[To Tae Epitor OF THE *‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—I have been out of England for the last three weeks, and 
have but just received extracts from the Spectator of July 17th 
with Dr. Wyld’s letter, and from your issue of July 24th with 
that of Dr. Rhys Davids. As both these letters refer to the 
Theosophical Society (of which I am President as regards the 
London branch), and, no doubt unintentionally, misrepresent its 
whole position, may 1 be allowed to reply in a few words ? 

The questions raised are too intricate to argue at length. For 
any of your readers who wish to investigate the subject further, 
the Transactions of the Theosophical Socicty, its magazine, and 
many books on the subject, are readily procurable. But lest it 
should be supposed that certain charges are admitted for want 
of any answer on behalf of the Society, permit me to say :— 

(1.) Dr. Wyld is ludicrously nMtaken in describing the founders 
of the Theosophical Society as identifying themselves with the 
Buddhists of the “Southern, or Atheistic school ” of Buddhism, 

(2.) The Society, as such, is not even identified with the par- 
ticular religious tenets—whatever these may be —of the founders, 
but merely with the search for truth. ‘Therefore, it is doubly 
nonsense to talk about “the teaching of the so-called Theo- 
sophists of the Atheistic Buddhist school.” 

(3.) Dr. Rhys Davids may be an authority on the esoteric Pali 
Scriptures of Ceylon, but seems to me and to many other students 
of Indian philosophy to whom I could refer him, strangely 
unacquainted with the alphabet of esoteric thinking, even in 
reference to Buddhism,—witness his absurd acceptance at the 
foot of the letter, as if it were a narration of physical fact, of 
the highly symbolical legend which represents Buddha as dying 
from the effects of eating “dried boar’s flesh.” Therefore, his 
opinion that the doctrines of my book, “ Esoteric Buddhism ” 
(the Society has no doctrines), are “not esoteric and not 
Buddhism,” is one which has curiously little value. 

(4.) No one but Dr. Wyld can say, of course, why he resigned 
his place in the Theosophical Society, but he hardly throws as 
much light as he might cast on that matter, in omitting to state 
that he resigned the Presidentship of the London branch at the 
urgent solicitation of the Council. His resignation of his place 
in the Society followed shortly afterwards.—I am, Sir, &., 

A. P. Sinyert. 

[The discussion should end here.—Ep. Spectator. | 


THE POSITIVIST “PHANTOM.” 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” } 
Sin,— One word in reply to your note on my letter last week. 
I complain of nothing. I donot wish you to express any opinion 
on the doctrines of Positivism contrary to your own convictions. 
What I wish to urge upon youisthis. The acknowledged spread 
of negative principles constitutes, from the social point of view, 
a serious danger, inasmuch as it involves the relaxation of theo- 
logical discipline, and the consequent development of egoism in 
its various mischievous forms. Positivism, while not attacking 
theology, seeks to counteract this tendency by a discipline of its 


a 

own; and I euggest to you, therefore, that its efforts in y: 
direction are entitled to your sympathy, even although YOu are 
incredulous as to its success. I will not ‘contest your Views as 
to its character. Let its doctrines be as “ grotesque” 
have even assumed, and the object of its worship as much 
“phantom ” as you please; yet still, so far as it inculcates the 
practice of social virtues, so far as, in the absence of theological 
belief, men and women are, by its means, assisted to lead pure 
and upright lives, to that extent it renders a real social service 
which, it seems to me, you ought to recognise, : 

Perhaps, however, on the whole, I am asking too much, I 
am asking you to take a relative view of religion, which tog 
believer in theology is naturally a difficult thing to do—Ian * 4 
Sir, &e., as & 4 

25 Brunswick Square, Camberwell, July 31st. 
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THE BAKER STREET “MAD-DOG” CASE, 


{Co tHE Epitor oF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR,” ] 


Sir,—Allow me to reply briefly to the two correspondents 
who wrote in your last issue about the Baker Street “ mad-dog” 
case. In answer to the first letter, I should like to call the 
writer’s attention to two facts which he appears to have ovey. 
looked. First, the spaniel was muzzled according to regulations, 
Secondly, the muzzle was the cause of his distress, and consequent 
untimely end. Therefore, your correspondent’s suggestion with 
regard to the enforcement of the muzzle order is altogether 
beside the mark. 

To your second correspondent I would remark, that though a 
revolver might have killed the dog more humanely, its use on 
this occasion would have been unjustifiable, becaxse the animal 
was not mad, except in the policeman’s fancy. And again I ask,— 
Are our licensed dogs to be at the mercy of ignorant policemen? 
If so, let the Inland Revenue officers at least take the trouble 
to declare the same when they give us a receipt for our 7s. 61.— 
Lan, Sir, &., 

Maidenhead, August 3rd. 


GERTRUDE Stock, 








POETRY. 





THE SHIP OF STATE. (HORACE.—Boox LI, Opr 14) 


AD PATRIAM. 
Sutr of the State, beware ! 


Grapple the port: fling all thine anchors down. 


New floods, new eddies, bear 


Thy frail and shattered hull to shores unknown. 


See how the rower faints upon his oar! 


Hark to the groaning of the mast 
Sore-stricken by the Lybian blast! 
Thy shrouds are burst; thy sails are turn, 
And through thy gaping ribs forlorn 

The floods remorseless pour. 


Dare not to call for aid to Powers Divine ; 


Dishonoured once they hear no more: 
Nor boast, majestic Pine, 


Daughter of Pontic forest, thy great name, 


Old lineage, well-earned fame, 
The honours of thy sculptured prow :— 
Sport of the mocking winds, nor feared, nor trusted now! 


Alas, my country, long my anxious care, 
Source now of bitter pain, and fond regret! 


Thy stars obscured, thy course beset 
By rocks unseen; beware! 
Trust not soft winds and treacherous seas, 


Or the false glitter of the Cyclades. 


Sreruen E. pe VERE 





THE CHURCHILIAD. 
Cuurcuittes’ tongue, to Britain’s isles the spring 
Of troubled omen, Fortune’s goddess, sing ! 
The tongue whose hollow democratic chords 
Sent Northcote’s honoured head to sleep with Lords, 
And even to the island out of reach 
Of hope and understanding, banished Beach,— 
Prepared with words to breathe, and thoughts to burn, 
As patriot or demagogue by turn, 
One day exchanging parley close and bland 
With cold Parnell and his submissive band, | 
The next, arousing from the seething deep 
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Religious quarrel fondly deemed asleep, 

And peopling Ulster’s faction-harried ccasts 
With fretted forms of internecine ghosts,— 
Reckless alike in slander or in praise, 
Contemptuous of the statesman’s older ways, 
Embodiment of Party’s bitterest spite, 
Careless what mud be thrown, so some alight, 
Unchecked by thought or Modesty’s control, 
And all unmatched in length by breadth of soul,— 
Tired England, praying to be party-free, 
Finds, at an hour like this, her hope in thee! 


Yes, at an hour like this : when all our best 

Have longed to lay ignobles strife to rest, 

And answered to the note which, right or wrong, 

They thought to Honour’s roll-call to belong, 

Have bowed to contumely, defeat, and loss, 

Held loaves and fishes but as dust and dross, 

Left their high leader in their strength of will, 

For that they held their conscience higher still, 

And through all crooked byways straitly trod, 

Fast to their guns for country and for God,— 

This is their one reward ; to see instead 

Of him who late the Commons’ forces led, 

From error into mock the battle slip, 

And rash Churchilles ape a leadership ! 

When most the days crave steadiness of hand, 

And gravest Wisdom’s most assured command, 

When Hope grew bright at last, before so dim, 

Find we the new birth realised in him ? 

Have all the strife and all the pain been wrought 

To bring the meed and use of it to naught ? 

True lips are silenced with the scoffer’s kiss, 

And harassed England fought and won, for this ! 
Lipertvs, 








BOOKS. 


ee eere 

PUBLIC OPINION AND LORD BEACONSFIELD.* 
Ir the title of this work were after the quaint but sensible 
practice of the seventeenth century, when the title-page really 
told readers what they were to expect in the book, it would be 
something like this :—‘‘ A History of British Diplomacy during 
the Last Administration of Lord Beaconsfield, with a Running 
Commentary of Public Opinion, chiefly gathered from Speeches 
and Newspaper Articles, and Prefaced by two Essays on the 
Place of Public Opinion in the British Constitution, and on 
Public Opinion cn the Eastern Question.” The two prefatory 
essays—for such they are, though dignified with the name of 
Parts I. and II. of the work—are the most readable, but the 
least valuable part. What is really valuable is the third, and 
properly historical part, which eccupies most of the first volume, 
and all the second. 

It is a valuable book, of a somewhat uncommon kind. It is 
an almost exhaustive history, not of England nor of the British 
Empire, nor even of British diplomacy as it actually was, 
but of British diplomacy as it was understood by public 
opinion, during a most eventful period, which we have not yet 
had time to forget. The running commentary of extracts from 
speeches and leading articles is almost unreadably full, but is 
all the more valuable for that. By reason of the general 
quickening of human intercourse, the formation of public 
opinion is more rapid and more visible than in former times. 
Opinion, when formed, becomes more rapidly an executive force ; 
and the merit of the book before us is that it enables us to see 
these processes. We do not think the author has aimed at 
writing a book to be read with ease and pleasure, but rather one 
to be referred to by students of history and politics. To such 
a historian as Macaulay, this book will be invaluable; and we 
are among those who think that Macaulay’s mode of writing 
history can never be superseded. Its charm, to our mind, consists 
in the way in which the author not only narrates the events as 
they occurred, but shows how they impressed the contemporaries 
who heard of them; and it must in these modern times be an 
aim of the political historian to produce this effect of reality 
and contemporaneousness. We have never met with a finer 
compliment to a historical writer than a remark we once heard 
in conversation,—that watching the progress of the Italian 


* Public Ojinion and Lord Beaconsfield, 1875-1880, By George Car-lake 
Thompson, LL.M. London: Macmillanand Co, 1886, 





Revolution was like reading Grote’s history of the Greek 
Republics. 

Mr. Carslake Thompson, in the work before us, never ceases 
to hold the balance fairly between parties, and does not obtrade 
his own opinions and sympathies, though it is obvious enough 
that they are on the side of what we think common-sense and 
obvious duty. 

Our attitude towards the Christian populations of European 
Turkey ought to have been exactly similar to our attitude 
towards the Italians in their revolution. The two cases were 
very nearly parallel. In the case of Italy, we aimed at doing 
for its liberation from Austria and from the Papacy, all that we 
could do short of being drawn into the dangers and disasters of 
a European war; but we had at the same time to guard against 
the danger of French—or, rather, Napoleonic —ambition making a 
tool of Italian discontent, and substituting French for Austrian 
ascendency. Our policy—the policy of Palmerston—was per- 
fectly honest and perfectly successful. We did nothing, it is 
true, to expel the Austrians from Italy ; but it is in all proba- 
bility due to our influence at the critical time in 1859 and 1860 
that the French power in Italy is as extinct as the Austrian. 
We ought to have done the same in European Turkey. It was 
at once our duty and our interest to do what we could to liberate 
the Greek and Slavic populations from Turkish oppression, while 
opposing Russian encroachment; and this we could have done 
in 1876 without difficulty. The course which the Government 
of Lord Beaconsfield actually took, of grudging suspicion 
towards Russia and heartless indifference to the wrongs of the 
Christian populations, was due partly to the unreasonableness 
of Englishmen when Russia is concerned, but chietly to the 
malign influence of Lord Beaconsfield, who shared and stimu- 
lated that unreasonableness to the utmost. It was as unwise 
and indefensible as if, during the Italian Revolution, we had 
permitted jealousy of France to swallow up all other feelings, 
and make us indifferent to the aspirations of the Italian people. 

The storm of indignation which arose in 1876, when the Bul- 
garian massacres became known, made any alliance with Turkey 
for the time impossible; and the right course would at that 
time have bgen the popular one,—namely, to enter into an alliance 
with Russia, in which Austria also would probably have joined, 
for the purpose of compelling the Turkish Government to grant 
self-administration to the Christian provinces, With a fixed 
tribute substituted for unlimited taxation. Against such an 
alliance the Turks would neyer have fired a shot; and all that 
was gained by the war of 1877 for Bulgaria, and, in a less 
degree, for the other Christian provinces, would have been 
gained without the frightful sufferings of that war, without the 
imminent danger of war between England and Russia which 
followed on the Russian approach to Constantinople, and with 
the result of all the Christian populations looking on us, at 
least as much as on the Russians, as their liberators. 

The work before us throws no new light on the atrocities of 
the Turks in Bulgaria, and we have no wish for that horrible 
story to be told over again. But it is worth while to notice the 
reason of the extraordinary impression made on public feeling 
by those atrocities. ‘hey were committed iu cold blood. They 
were not part of the ordinary license of war; but rank with 
such crimes as the massacre of Glencoe and the devastation of 
the Palatinate. If the massacre of Glencoe had followed on a 
hardly-fought battle, and if the devastation of the Palatinate 
had been perpetrated during an ordinary campaign, they would 
have passed as little more than matters of course, and would be 
scarcely remembered in history. There is, perhaps inevitably, 
a strong disposition, though it is much weakened since the 
seventeenth century, to regard a state of war as an excuse for 
all cruelties ; but the special horror of those crimes was that the 
perpetrators were not, even in the most purely legal and tech- 
nical sense, at war with the sufferers. It was the same with the 
massacres in Bulgaria. The revolt of the Bulgarians was a 
very small affair, and had been suppressed before the massacres 
began; they were planned and effected in cold blood, for the 
purpose of striking terror. This is conclusively proved by the 
evidence of Sir George Campbell, who visited the district 
shortly afterwards.* 

In his refusal to enforce what are euphemistically called 
“reforms” on the Turkish Government, Lord Beaconsfield had 
not the excuse of believing in the power of the Turkish Empire 
to reform or defend itself. ‘I'he purchase by his Government of 
the Suez Canal shares in November, 1875, was a clear announce- 


* See ‘Sir George Campbell on Turkey,” Spectator, December 1 2th, 1376. 
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ment to the world that he was preparing for the foreseen and 
inevitable break-up of the Turkish Empire. It was not, how- 
ever, the first intimation of his opinion of the Turks. The 
passage has been often quoted from Mr. Disraeli’s Tancred, 
where the Syrian Emir advises our Queen to transform her 
Empire into an Oriental one, changing her capital from London 
to Delhi, and taking possession of Egypt by the way; but 
there is another passage in the same novel which is equally 
worth quoting. It is this time not the Syrian, but the English- 
man, Tancred, the heir to a dukedom, who speaks, though the 
italics are ours :— 

The House of David is worshipped at Rome itself, at every seat 
of great and growing empire in the world,—at London, at Petersburg, 
at New York. Asia alone is faithless to the Asian; but Asia has 
deen overrun by Turks and Tatars. Arabia alone has remained free, 
and faithful to the Divine tradition. From its bosom we shall go 
forth and sweep away the mouldering remains of the Tataric system ; 
and then, when the East has resumed its indigenous intelligence, 
when angels and prophets again mingle with humanity, the sacred 
quarter of the globe will recover its primeval and divine supremacy ; 
it will act upon the modern empires, and the faint-hearted faith of 
Europe, which is but the shadow of a shade, will become as vigorous 
as befits men who are in sustained communication with the Creator.” 
—Tancred, Book 6, chapter 4. 

We are certain that Mr. Disraeli, in this aspiration to sweep 
away the mouldering remains of that Turkish Empire by which 
Asia has been overrun, spoke far more sincerely than did Lord 
Beaconsfield, when he denied that the Turkish Empire had been 
partitioned by the Treaty of Berlin. That treaty gave to the Czar 
the fortress of Kars, which he had conquered, and the port of 
Batoum, which he had not conquered; permitted the Emperor 
of Austria to conquer Bosnia; and gave Cyprus to England. 
His assertion that the Turkish Empire had not been partitioned 
probably deceived no one, and himself least of all. Notwith- 
standing the utter heartlessness of his speeches and actions—or 
rather, refusal to act—in the case of the Bulgarian massacres, 
and his blindness in failing to see that our true policy was to 
support the Christians of European Turkey against both Turkey 
and Russia, just as we supported the Italians against both 
Austria and France, he was too well informed to retain, 
twenty years after the end of the Crimean War, any belief 
in the possibility of transforming Turkey into an enlightened 
European power. He must have known that the formal recog- 
nition, after*the Crimean War, of Turkey as one of the family 
of European nations, was the emptiest of compliments; as would 
have been seen, had the Sultan cared to test its sincerity by 
demanding that the Western rulers should prove their sense of 
his equality with them, by consenting to the abolition of the 
Consular jurisdictions, and leaving Europeans in Turkey to the 
protection of Turkish judges and magistrates. 


It is a mistake as to facts to think that the opinion of the 
impossibility of Turkish independence, and the hopelessness of 
Turkish reform, were confined to Radical agitators. Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe was assuredly neither a Radical nor an 
agitator. No Englishman knew more, or perhaps so much, 
about the subject; and he wrote in the Times before the 
Bulgarian massacres, advising,— 

‘‘A superintendence of mixed organisation internally, and a joint 
conventional pressure from without...... These measures, re- 
duced to a system, would doubtless amount to tutelage; but the 
Turkish Empire has long been virtually in that state...... Stress 
has been laid in some newspaper articles on that clause in the Treaty 
of Paris which has an air of binding the Powers to abstain from inter- 
fering in the internal affairs of Turkey. But the engagement is, in 
truth, limited and conditional. The Christian plenipotentiaries 
promised only that the communication of the Sultan’s reforms should 
not be held to warrant such interference. But other rights to inter- 
fere belong to the Powers, especially to those who either sided with 
the Porte in a moral sense, or spent their money and shed their blood 
for the Sultan’s cause in the Crimean War.’’—(Vol. I., p. 122, from 
the Times of January 3rd, 1876.) 

Lord Beaconsfield was perfectly well aware of this; and his 
plan was not, like that of the promoters of the Crimean War, 
to defend and “regenerate” Turkey, but on the ruins of the 
Turkish Empire to found a vast extension of influence and 
virtual empire for England. When he brought back “ peace with 
honour” from the Berlin Congress, one of the conditions which 
he had made was the cession of Cyprus to England. But there 
is every reason to believe that he intended very much more 
The “separate convention” with Turkey, after giving the 
British guarantee as against Russia to the Turkish dominions 
in Asia, has the following paragraph :— 

“In returp, his Imperial Majesty the Sultan promises to England 
to introduce necessary reforms, to be agreed upon later by the two 
Powers, into the Government and for the protection of the Christian 





a 
and other subjects of the Porte in those territories; and j 
enable England to make necessary provision for pe 
engagement, his Imperial Majesty the Sultan further pose. er 
assign the island of Cyprus to be occupied and administered. 1° 
England.” —(Vol. I., p. 260, quoted from the Times y 


1876.) of January 3rd, 

The alleged reason for this extraordinary transaction cannot 
possibly have been the real one. If we had wanted an island in 
the Eastern Mediterranean as a “ place of arms” to help the 
Sultan in resisting a Russian invasion, we should have sought 
for some island in the Aigean with a good harbour and near the 
Dardanelles; but Cyprus has no good harbour, and is, from itg 
geographical position, of as much use in defending the Armenian. 
frontier against an invasion from Russia, as the Isle of Wieht! & 
would be in defending England against an invasion from Scot. 
land. But Cyprus, though far from Armenia and not very near 
Constantinople, is very near Syria. We have no doubt that 
Lord Beaconsfield’s real motive was revealed by Lord Derby’s 
speech in the House of Lords on July 18th, 1878, from which we 
extract the following (the italics are ours) :— 

““When I quitted the Cabinet in the last days of March, I did go 
mainly because it was said it was necessary to secure a naval station 
in the eastern part of the Mediterranean ; that for that purpose it 
was necessary to seize and cccupy the island of Cyprus, together with 
a point upon the Syrian coast, and that was to be done by means of a 
Syrian expedition sent out from India, with or without the consent of 
the Sultan; although undoubtedly part of the arrangement was that 
fall compensation should be made to the Sultan for any loss he might 
incur.’’—(Vol. II., p. 406.) 

Lord Salisbury contradicted this statement, but Lord Derby 
adhered to it. We think there is no reasonable doubt of its 
substantial accuracy, and in all probability it points to a pro. 
ject of Lord Beaconsfield’s for the virtual, if not nominal, 
annexation of Syria and the Euphrates Valley to the British 
Empire. The Indian Expedition against Syria was given up, 
in consequence, perhaps, of the war between Russia and Turkey 
ending sooner than Lord Beaconsfield expected ; and the project 
of bringing an Indian army into the Mediterranean dwindled 
into the harmless, and probably useless, display of a Sepoy force 
at Malta in the summer of 1878. But the attempt to make the 
weakness of Turkey a means of extending English power was 
renewed, in the form of the “Separate Convention” just 
quoted, in which Lord Beaconsfield not only gave the British 
guarantee to the Turkish Empire in Asia, well knowing, as we 
cannot doubt, that to guarantee an Asiatic State means 
ultimately to absorb it; but he expressly took power to .nter- 
fere in the internal affairs of Turkey, by exacting the Sultan’s 
promise “ to introduce reforms to be agreed upon.” Had Lord 
Beaconsfield’s projects succeeded, Asiatic Turkey would have 
become a second Anglo-Asiatic empire, with the additional 
danger of being in contact with Russia. The conquest of 
Persia and Afghanistan would have been only a question of 
time, and all Asia would have become British, from the 
Bosphorus to the Irrawaddy. 

Was the success of this project ever possible? None can 
tell; but if the elections of 1880 had given Lord Beaconsfield a 
new lease of power, and if his life and vigour had been pre- 
served for some years, he would certainly have endeavored to 
make our protectorate over Asiatic Turkey a reality. But he 
has left no successor; the attempt to establish such a pro- 
tectorate has been abandoned by the tacit consent of both 
parties; the only fragment of the plan that ever became any- 
thing more than a project was the annexation of Cyprus, and 
the child is probably born who will see Cyprus freely given up 
to Greece, as the Ionian Isles were in Lord Palmerston’s time. ~ 

We have to express a hope that in any future edition Mr. 
Carslake Thompson’s most valuable work may be improved by 
the addition of a detailed chronological table of events, In 
reading it, we have constantly felt the want of this. 





A NOVEL BY THEOPHILE GAUTIER.* 
Tirts is a clever, slight, curious tale, whose chances of popularity 
would be all the better if there were more of it, and if what there 
is were not sometimes in danger of being swamped by surround- 
ings. For quite a fifth of the book is taken up with a pro- 
logue whose people are totally unconnected with the story, 
except inasmuch as they act resurrectionists to the mummy 
whose history it relates. And, also, there is an unmerciful 
amount of details descriptive of Thebes, animate and inanimate, 
in 1491 B.C., which, though most creditable to the author’s 





* The Romance of a Mummy. By T. Gautier, Translated by M. Young London: 
J.and R, Maxwell, 
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ell calculated to charm a student of Egyptian 

archeology, is, nevertheless, likely to prove wearisome to the 
rdinary novel-reader. One wishes that M. Gautier had taken 

ttern by those two masters in the art of historical novel- 

P ting, Scott and Dumas, who never let themselves be tempted 
into a display of knowledge of remote subjects at the expense of 
the story, but always took care to give it the prominence to 
qhich it has a just claim in whatever professes to be a work of 
fiction. 

The Romance of « Mummy is chiefly a study of the power of 

feminine caprice ; and as it is made interesting without the in- 
troduction of those offensive elements frequeully found in 
French novels, it is not to be called unwholesome, even though 
there is nothing positively wholesome in it. The heroine, 
Tahoser, makes her first appearance as a mummy with a roll of 
papyrus under her arm containing an account of herself, whence 
itappears that in her lifetime she was a young Egyptian of 
yank, fortune, and beauty, her own mistress, and contemporary 
with Moses. Her disposition is not in any way unamiable or 
definitely mischievous, but purely selfish. Following her own 
sweet will, if possible, seems to be her sole idea of an object in 
life; and consequently she invariably obeys the impulse of the 
moment without ever troubling herself to consider what effect 
it may have upon any of her fellow-creatures. There is nothing 
in her to admire, no virtue or nobility of character, no con- 
quest of rigbt over wrong, no struggle against evil. The only 
indication of her possession of a conscience at all is that once, 
on being told to choose between giving up her love or her 
religion, she hesitates fur several minutes before love wins the 
day, and she decides to abandon her faith. Smitten with 
a sudden fancy for a handsome young Jew, who is a stranger, 
and completely indifferent to her, she disappears mysteriously 
from her own house, to the sorrow and consternation of her 
faithful servants, enters his service in disguise, and, in order to 
verify a jealous suspicion, does not shrink from swimming 
across the Nile after him at night, regardless of crocodiles. It 
seems rather a come-down to find a woman whose love made 
her have recourse to such violent measures as these, thankfully 
accepting the inferior, coadjutor-wife sort of position which he 
and the object of his affections kindly offer her out of pity. 
And when subsequently she is forcibly carried off from her 
beloved by Pharaoh, the facility with which she reconciles ber- 
self to the situation is, at first sight, somewhat unexpected. 
But a little consideration soon shows that it is not really 
so surprising, after all, because she is too self-indulgent 
to have the fibre and backbone requisite for a deep, true, 
enduring affection. She has in her more of caprice than 
of love, and constancy and caprice are evidently not com- 
patible with one another. Altogether, she is a type of 
female nature which is, unfortunately, to be met with nowadays 
as well as ages ago, and which is here sketched with great skill. 
Whether, however, it was worth while to employ that skill in 
depicting what is neither admirable, instructive, nor worthy of 
imitation, may be doubted; and as the book is remarkable 
throughout for an entire lack of moral beauty in the characters, 
a fact which renders them passively, if not actively, objectionable, 
one is much inclined to think that the labours of both author and 
translator have been wasted upon the volume before us, not- 
withstanding its talent. ‘The other figures, besides Tahoser, are 
scarcely more than outlines, of which the most forcibly drawn is 
that of the tyrant Pharaoh in his solitary, gloomy, unapproach- 
able grandeur, experiencing for the first time in his life what it 
was to have a desire that conld not be gratified instantly. The 
interviews between him and Moses regarding the plagues of 
Egypt strike us as eminently French, the text of the Bible being 
alternated with a version @ la Théophile Gautier in a way which 
an Nnglishman would probably have eschewed as bad taste— 
wherein he would have been, in our opinion, right. Is there no 
limit, by-the-bye, to the eccentricity which our neighbours in 
France think it allowable to attribute to us? At all events, 
it looks like it, to find a young English nobleman represented 
as remaining single all his life because of his admiration for a 
mummy. And certainly when the mummy had had such a career 
as the MS. depicted, there was very little moral charm to add 
to the charm of her beauty. The young English nobleman may 
have remained a bachelor, but no one can believe that it was 
fidelity to the mummy which kept him so. ‘The reason hardly 
Seems a sufficient one,” as the gentleman said when he couldn’t 
have his coat because the tailor was attending a demonstration 
of the unemployed. 
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THE ILIAD.—A NEW TRANSLATION AND A NEW 
EDITION.* 


WE welcome with extreme satisfaction these admirable aids to 
the study of Homer. Mr. Way, it is true, has not completed 
more than half of his accurate and spirited verse translation, 
and Mr. Leaf has gone no further with his capital edition of the 
Iliad. But the instalments before us are so consistently good, 
as to preclude all doubt but that each of these scholars will 
bring his undertaking to a most successful issue. It is easy to 
praise and class the Cambridge scholar’s work,—easy, and not 
quite creditable to his predecessors. For Mr. Leaf’s edition of 
the Iliad, so far as it goes, is not merely first in the race; his 
competitors (leaving Mr. Munro, for obvious reasons, out of the 
question) are nowhere. Mr. Paley is the best, perhaps, of an 
indifferent lot. But no one would think of judging Mr. Paley, 
whose merits as a Greek scholar need no praise from us, by his 
perfunctory edition of the Iliad. For a work to compare fitly 
with Mr. Leaf’s, we must take something very different. Professor 
Conington’s well-known edition of Virgil will serve our purpose, 
and we can offer no better evidence of our admiration for Mr. 
Leaf than by saying that we prefer him as a commentator to 
Conington, Any laboured comparison would be out of place 
here; we can merely hint that our preference is due to the fact 
that Mr. Leaf knows his own mind better thun Conington often 
seems to know his. The result, in any case, is one which all 
students, ripe and unripe alike, will greatly appreciate. Mr. 
Leaf shuns no difficulty, but when he meets with one that he 
cannot overcome, it is impossible to over-praise the lucidity 
with which he places the reader in a position to judge for him- 
self about the matter. His view of “ The Origin of the Poems ” 
attributed to Homer, is a view which, he frankly admits, is far 
from popular in England. It is a view, we may add, which we aye 
far enough from sharing ; but we are bound all the more on that 
account to bear witness to the fairness and moderation displayed 
by Mr. Leaf in his plea for what we regard as little short of heresy. 
He is a master of all the resources of German scholarship, yet 
the discrepancies which exist between the views of German 
scholars do not appear to strike him so strongly as, in our 
opinion, they ought. He disregards Colonel Moore’s arguments 
too much; and without insisting, as we should like to do if our 
limits permitted, on the easy task which a critic would have in 
proving, @ la Lachmann, that Paradise Lost and Paradise 
Regained were not from the same hand, and that from two 
poets of very different calibre came the weak third book and 
the immortal fourth book of Milton’s masterpiece, we shall 
quote the following specimen of Mr. Leat’s method of taking 
the bull by the horns :—“ It has been repeatedly urged,” he 
says, “that it is in the last degree improbable that there 
should have been more than one poet in any age who was 
capable of writing poetry of the high level of the Iliad and 
Odyssey. But if it be worth while to discuss questions of 
probability at all” (if it be not worth while, adieu to alk 
Homeric criticism), “it must be pointed out that the presump- 
tion is entirely in the opposite direction.” Aschylus, he goes 
on to argue, involves Sophocles and Euripides, while Shake- 
speare involves Marlowe and Milton. But Mr. Leaf’s conten- 
tion here involves, if we are not mistaken, an ignoratio elenchi. 
He is dealing with hypothetical accretions upon an original 
story, and these accretions are admitted by him to be “not 
unworthy of the greatest of poets, and the style is entirely uni- 
form.’ But would Mr. Leaf contend for a moment that the style 
of Sophocles was “ entirely uniform with that of A‘schylus,” or 
that any ear would confound the tones of the “ god-gifted 
organ-voice of England” with the “native wood-notes wild ” 
of Nature’s favourite? He would, of course, do nothing of the 
kind, and it is with a clear and untroubled conscience that we 
refuse to listen to him when he says that “ we must admit that, 
« priori, the Iliad and the Odyssey are likely to be the work not 
of one poet, but of several.” All the same, we must recommend 
his pithy prefatory remarks on each book very strongly ; and we 
congratulate the younger students of Homer more especially on 
the key which Mr. Leaf has forged for Homer’s inestimable 
treasures. We congratalate also those scholars who have been 
wise enough to keep up their Greek, on what they will gratefully 
hail with us as a veritable boon. It is almost impertinent, since 
we can find no room for minuter criticism, to praise Mr. Leaf’s 


* The Iliad cf Homer, Done into English Verse by Arthur S. Way. Vol. I., 
Books i.-xii. London: Sampson Lowand Co. 1836.—The Iliad. Edited, wita 
English Notes and Introduction, by Walter Leaf, M.A, Vol. I., Books i,-xii, 
London: Macwillan and Co, 1886, 
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notes for their lucidity, terseness, and completeness; but we 
have no hesitation in saying that his edition will find most 
favour with those who are most competent to estimate its value ; 
and if we were to write columns in its favour, we could hardly, 
perhaps, say more. In any case, it stands without a rival on 
English ground, and in this respect presents a contrast very 
marked to Mr. Way’s translation. 


. Mr. Leaf, metaphorically speaking, has marched into a terri- 
tory that was practically unoccupied. Mr. Way descends into 
an arena that is densely thronged with competitors. The 
Australian Professor—and Englishmen will be as eager to 
applaud his Homer as they were to applaud Longfellow’s Dante 
—is already known to fame by an excellent verse translation of 
the Odyssey. His version of the Iliad—a harder task unques- 
tionably—is quite as worthy of all commendation. Literal toa 
degree which no English verse translation, except Professor 
Newman’s, even remotely approaches, it is not less spirited than 
it is literal. It challenges no direct comparison with the so- 
called “ classical” versions by Pope, and Cowper, and Sotheby, 
and the rest; nor with Mr. Worsley’s fine translation in the 
Spenserian stanza. But it does challenge comparison with 
Chapman’s famous translation; and if the result of that com- 
parison should prove to be in its favour, to praise it or recom- 
mend it would be clearly a work of supererogation. Now, we 
have no wish to underrate Chapman, over-praised as he has been 
by some no mean judges of poetry. But the poetry in Chap- 
man’s Iliad, when at its best, is only too frequently Chapman’s 
own, representing nothing that the keenest eye can find in 
Homer, and with a tendency to run into what are called 
*‘conceits.” We believe that a full and fair comparison of the 
two versions would convince even Lamb and Keats, whose 
names present themselves inevitably here, that in Mr. Way, the 
delightful old fellow who “spake out loud and bold” has 
found more than his match. But we are unable, of course, 
here and now, to attempt any such comparison, and shall quote 
only a few brief passages from either version, as offering primd 
facie evidence that the conclusion which we have come to is not 
unreasonable. We take, quite at random, the following lines 
from Book xi. :— 

‘Sev 8 mec’ toulvn bwepader loos deAAD 
jjre KabadrAouévn loeidéa mwovrov dpiver.” (297 ) 
These words are rendered by Mr. Way thus :— 
“‘And he swooped on the fight like a roaring blast that with harri- 
cane-sweep, 
ee and lasheth to tempest the face of the dark-blue 
eep. 
And by Chapman thus :— 
“‘ He brake into the heat of fight, as when a tempest raves, 
Stoops from the clouds, and all on heaps doth cuff the purple 
waves.” 
“ Tudeldn tl mabdvte AcAdoueOa Bodpidos GAKis 5 
GAN Bye Sedpo, wémov, map’ ew toraco’ 5h yap tAcyxo5 
€oerat ef Kev vijas EAn Kopobad0us “Extwp.” (313.) 
“* What aileth us Tydeus’ son to remember our prowess no more ? 
Ho, hither to me, friend !—stand by my side: it were bitter shame 


If the ships should be taken of Hector, the lord of the helmet of 
flame.” —Way. 


“‘Tydides, what do we sustain, forgetting what we are ? 
Stand by me, dearest, in my love. ’Twere horrible impair 
For onr two valours to endure a customary flight, 
To leave our navy still engaged, and but by fits to fight.” 
—CHAPMAN. 
‘roy Be ibwh ‘piynre Bohy ayadds Aroundys 
alja 8 "Odvocija mpocepdveey eyyis turra 
voiv 5¢ ré5e wha Kvdlvderar UBpimos “Exrwp 
GAN’ wye 5H Tréewpev kal GrAckduerOa pevovres.” 
“ Which, perceived by royal Diomed, 
The deep conceit of Jove’s high will stiffened his royal hair, 
Who epake to near-fought Ithacus: ‘ The fate of this affair 
Is but to us. Come, let us stand and bound his violence.’ ’”’ 
—CHAPMAN, 
“Then saw Diomedes, the battle-helper, and shuddered to see, 
And straightway he strode to Odysseus’ side, and thus spake he: 
‘Lo, thunder-bolt Hector is on us, a rolling ruin-tide, 
Come, ther, let us flinch not before him, his onset let us abide.’ ” 
—Way. 
It is quite unnecessary to quote more passages like these ; but as 
@ specimen of Mr. Way’s vigorous rendering—we have no room 
for Chapman’s—of Homer’s vigorous oratory—for Homer was 
the prince of orators, as well as the prince of poets—we choose 
from the first book Agamemnon’s answer to Achilles :— 
“ pevye mar’ ef Tor Ouuds K.7.A.” 


** Ay, turn thou and flee, if thy soul so craveth, it is not I 
Will beseech thee to tarry : there yet shall be found a faithful band 





Who shall honour the Ki Counsellor Zeus, ou my aaaitll 
8 onour the King: yea, : 
. “ 4 g:y ounsellor Zeus, on my side shalt 
But for thee—of Kings Zeus-fostered, I hate thee most of al] 
For dear evermore to thy heart are battle and war and brawl, 
What though thou be never so strong, God-given thy strength : 
I trow; a 
Go with those galleys of thine and thy vassals homewards,—go! 
Be a tyrant of Myrmidon slaves! Tush, naught care I for thee, 
Neither quail at thy fury! List to my threat, who threatencst 
me :— 
Since Chryseis is reft from me by Phoebus Apollo’s hand, 
Her will I send away with my ship and my comrade-band ; 
But I will take Briseis the lovely cheeked : I will go, 
Even I, to thy tent: I will take thy guerdon, and thou shalt know 
How much above thine is my might, and all other shall dread 
henceforth 
To exalt himself against me, and to measure with mine his worth,” 
This specimen will suffice, we hope, to give the reader a general 
notion of the swing and evergy of Mr. Way’s metre. On hig 
literalness we need not insist, nor on the weight which should 
deservedly be given to such a merit, in comparison with Chap. 
man’s unbridled looseness. Our object, however, is not to 
depreciate Chapman, but to recommend Mr. Way more especially, 
literal and helpful as he is (to those who have some inkling 
of Greek) to those who are unable to read Homer in the original, 
For it would be idle to deny that those who enjoy that privilege, 
and who know, therefore, that Homer is as smooth and musical 
as he is full of fire and simplicity, will find in Mr. Way's 
translation many roughnesses that will shock them. 





GIOVANNI DUPRE.* 
WE put down this volume of Giovanni Dupré's Life with a 
singular sensation of having been transported, for the time 
being, back into the old world of thought and feeling, even back 
again into the time of the artistic prominence of Siena and 
Florence. The book is compiled principally from Giovanni 
Dupré’s own reminiscences, and they are written with a sim. 
plicity and naiveness that contrast curiously with the complex 
sentiment and difficulties of nineteenth-century thought. They 
are, perhaps, necessarily rather one-sided ; but what is lost in 
breadth is gained in strength and decision. It is a Life of the 
interesting, old story-book order, of a boy of great talent, not to 
say genius, who, by force of will, patience, and perseverance, 
successfully overcame every obstacle in the pursuit of his art, 
He had to struggle with every difficulty, with great poverty, 
with discouragement from his father, and, after his early 
marriage, even from his wife, and opposition from his em- 
ployers; yet, in spite of all, he achieved what he had aimed 
at, what had been his day-dream since earliest youth,—he became 
a great sculptor, and his genius was fully recognised even in his 
lifetime. Giovanni was of humble origin, of a Sienese family 
of French descent. His grandfather, who kept a draper’s shop, 
had been reduced to poverty from tolerably prosperous circum- 
stances, through no fault of his; but in consequence, his father, 
Francesco, had to discontinue his studies and apprentice himself 
to a wood-carver, in the hopes of learning a trade in which he 
might earn his living as soon as possible. Francesco was 
habitually despondent, often moody and unjust,—perhaps because 
he disliked his calling, which was badly remunerated ; he was 
very scrupulous in all the religious observances of his Church, 
and, what is curious, a constant reader of the Bible. Though 
he was good at heart, his curious Puritanical temperament caused 
much suffering to all his children, especially to the boy Gio- 
vanni, who inherited from his mother, “ who was as good as 
she was fair,’ his sensitive, artistic nature and _ strong 
religious convictions. Giovanni idolised his mother, and 
both his health and spirits suffered terribly in early child- 
hood from his father taking him from her. When he was 
five years old, the family removed from Siena to Florence; 
but the father, having found work at Pistoia, took Giovann), 
for some unaccountable reason, with him, and often left him 
alone in the shop for a day or two when he went home for 
Sunday. This life became unbearable to the child, who, when 
he was seven, ran away to his mother, though he knew he should 
only get a beating and be brought back again. It was about 
this time that he first felt an exceeding desire to make figures; 
the leaves and scrolls that he had drawn from his father’s copies 
began to bore him. His longing was gratified in an odd way. 
An owner of a marionnette theatre came to his father, aud asked 
him to replace one of the puppets that was missing. He declared 
himself unable to make it; he had never made a figure. 


* Giovanni Dupré. By Henry Simmons Frieze. London: Sampzon Low, 
Marston, Searle, and Rivington. 
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Giovanni, who had been listening with eagerness, came forward 
with great “ effrontery,” and offered to make the puppet, which 
was one of the principal personages. He succeeded so well, that 
bis puppet turned out the most beautiful of the company. He 
then renovated all the characters, and made some ducks of cork 
to swim on a pond. These he copied from real ducks, which 
he had studied in the court of the house where he lived, and 
they had quite a success, with their touch of naturalness. “ Oh, 


i] vero! not only is it a great help, but the fundamental 


principle of art.” 

Giovanni had been destined by his father to cuutinue in the 
trade of wood-carver; but this first success in fashioning a 
“figure” with his tiny hands, stirred in him the ambition to 
attempt other things outside his trade. He found some old 
prints of costume-figures, and one of Solomon’s temple, and 
whenever he could dispose of a few moments, he occupied 
himself with drawing from them, at first with so little 
success, that he shed tears over his failures; but he per- 
severed, drawing after his father had gone to bed and was 
asleep, for fear of his disapproval, till he sometimes fell 


asleep, too, over his work. He attained at last considerable skill 


with his pencil. He also began modelling, after he had made 
the acquaintance of a pedlar of plaster images. After some 
time of continued self-training, he attracted the attention of 
Sani, a wood-carver of note, and proprietor of a considerable 
business, who took him into his employ. Here he enjoyed com- 
parative freedom in the exercise of his natural bent, and his 
figures carved in wood became rapidly known for their remark- 
able grace, and for their lifelike and individual character ; but 
hethirsted for something better. He had heard of the Academy ; 
he had caught sight of the drawings of one or two of the 
fortunate pupils ; they seemed stupendissimi,—* Heavens! what 
a glorious thing to be able to make statues!” He begged Sani 
to use his influence to get him admission into this privileged 
place; but he was sternly refused,— No, it would encourage 
desires and hopes never to be realised.” This was a bitter blow 
to Giovanni; he had to resign himself, but he took every means 
in his power to continue his studies of the human figure and 
modelling in clay. With regard to the Academy, Giovanni 
acknowledged afterwards that his art might have suffered if he 
had been admitted, for at that time it was under the incubus of 
false classicism, individual freedom was hedged in by traditional 
canons, which crushed out all freshness and originality. The 
academical teaching, instead of saying, “Study the antique; look 
how well they knew how to choose from life, and to interpret it!” 
said, “ Here, copy these casts; apart from these there is no 
health or safety, for Nature is imperfect. You must improve 
upon it, and by imitating Grecian and Roman statues you will 
learn to purge Nature from all her imperfections ;”’ and even in 
copying from Nature, the outlines were added and cut away with 
a calm superiority that was even comical. The end of this 
teaching was, that the artist not only did not notice the beauti- 
fal variety of Nature, but held it in suspicion, and believed that 
it is always so defective that it was absolutely necessary to 
correct it, A few years later, this Academy was aroused out 
of its slumber by that great and erratic genius, Bartolini. He 
was made Master of sculpture, when he altered everything, pro- 
hibited all study from statues, and inculeated copying Nature 
alone. He pushed his principle so far that, to show his contempt 
of classical nature, he introduced a hunchback into the school 
and made the students copy him. Great was the indignation 
hurled on all sides on Bartolini, but he knew how to hold his 
own. He had found it necessary to arouse men’s attention by 
startling means. When he had done this, he gave up the hunch- 
back, and inculcated the imitation of beautiful Nature in all its 
variety ; but by many his words were not understood, and with 
the reaction that set in, which has infected the majority of 
modern Italian sculpture, seeds of deformity were sown and 
struck root. There are many who have a special predilection 
for the ugly and evil, and they call it truth and a true repre- 
sentation, not perceiving that “deformity is outside of true 
nature, since any defect alters its essential character, which 
consists of harmony of parts.” “I am aware that the veristi 
deny they prefer vulgar and ugly Nature, and if their denial 
Were justified by their works, I should entirely agree with them; 
but saying is not the same thing as doing.” 


To return to the story of Giovanni's life, with its struggles 
against poverty and his early marriage at nineteen, which might 
ave prevented his ever doing more than work for daily living. 
With him, however, all difficulties seemed to stimulate him to re- 








newed efforts to attain his ambition and become asculptor. After 
many discouragements from want of means and want of time (he 
was obliged to give half the day to wood-carving), he met with his 
first success. Some friends who understood his remarkable gifts 
helped him with an advance of money, and he was able to com- 
pete for the Academy prize in 1840, and he won it by a bas- 
relief representing the Judgment of Paris. He considered this 
as but a step towards his ideal, merely an essay in his new art. 
The question was,—What should be this new subject? “I had 
almost fixed upon the Dead Christ with the weeping Mother (a 
Pieti), and had begun to turn over in my mind a design 
for the composition...... Yet I was not satisfied, for I 
preferred to handle a subject entirely new; and as I had 
been a constant reader of the Bible, very naturally the Death of 
Abel suggested itself to my mind, and I accepted it with ready 
confidence.” Again, however, he would not have been able to 
complete this statue if it had not been for timely help. He had 
already become known in art-loving Florence by his wood- 
carving, and by the bas-relief of Paris, so that a certain number 
of citizens got up a subscription to keep him going during this 
work. This was the statue which first made him famcus. 
Crowds collected round it when it was exhibited, attracted by 
the truth, the just expression, the newness and _ pathetic 
nature of the subject. Then there gradually began to 
be bruited abroad—it was not known by whom—whispered 
rumours, which soon were repeated openly and boldly, that this 
was no work of art, but mere mechanical work of a moulder,— 
nothing but an imposition. Some of the academicians even 
went so far as to strip his model, take his exact measure- 
ments, and compare them with the statue. Of course, 
they did not agree, for Giovanni had made his statue 
four fingers longer than the model and two fingers narrower 
across the back; yet they had not the grace to publish to the 
world this result, and so make the only reparation they could. 
Giovanni bitterly felt this indignity, which darkened his 
prospects for a time, just when the clouds were beginning to lift. 
We cannot give here with any fulness a further account of 
Giovanni's life, and can only glance at the story of the good 
Count del Benino coming to him with promise of a studio, and 
money to enable him to make a standing statue. Allhe wanted 
in return was the satisfaction of seeing his enemies confounded, 
for he had heard them say,—‘A reclining statue he might make, 
—a standing one he is not up to.” This statue was his Cain, 
which firmly established his fame. Nor can we tell of 
the many noble works which he completed. Suffice it to 
say, that the whole story of his life is simply and earnestly 
told, and should encourage many by showing what great diffi- 
culties may be overcome by resolution and work. Giovanni 
Dupré won, also, additional distinction in his later years by 
valuable contributions to the literature of Art. The most notable 
of these are his lectures on Michael Angelo, which embody 
the substance of his talk with friends, and especially with his 
pupils, and his Ricordi, or reminiscences. We cannot consider 
Mr. Frieze’s translation as altogether satisfactory; he rather 
jumps at conclusions. For instance, he tells us that the cast of 
Abel at the Sydenham Palace was made for the Pope, whereas 
it was made by the caster Papi; also that Giovanni called his 
mother-in-law “la Regina the Queen,’ whereas Regina seems 
simply tobe her Christian name ; also the translation of the two 
dialogues at the end is both childish and prim, from being too 
literal. The illustrations are poor, but are useful to refer to in 
reading of his works for those who have not seen them. We 
conclude with the account of his visit to Sydenham, when he 
came over in 1856 to compete for the Wellington memorial. He 
knew that his statue of Abel must be there, but when he came 
across it,— 

‘*¢ Amongst these masterpieces, as an example of modern art, I felt 
acertain degree of complacency, which I hope is pardonable. But 
this satisfaction was not a little disturbed when I discovered a finger 
on the left hand incorrectly restored—not ouly clumsy, but deformed, 
for the workman bad made the last joint too short. Exasperated by 
the sight of that ugly joiut, I gave it a rap with my cane, and it fell 
to the ground. Ill-luck would have it that one of the guards was in 
sight, and he immediately took me into custody, and carried me off to 
the commissioner of the palace.’ He eudeavoured to defend himself 
in French, which that oflicer understood very imperfectly and spoke 
stili worse. Dupré urged that the finger had been awkwardly mended, 
bat he ba‘ broken it off by an involuntary movement; still it was, in 
fact, a botch, and that it ought to be broken off. Finally, he was ready 


to pay for another. All this would not do. He was onthe point of 
being put into the guard-room. ‘ Then,’ he continues, ‘I was forced 


to make myself known. At first he was not ready toaccept my de- 
claration. His look seemed to say, ‘‘ That’s astrange story—cannot 
be—I don’t believe it.” Thereupon he replied, “‘ The fact that you are 
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the author, even granting you to be so, gave you noright to do what 
you have done; but we will see at once whether it is true. If you 
are the maker of the statue, replace the finger.” This was enough. I 
was inwardly amused with the judgment of this new Solomon, as 
simple as just. Finding a young plaster-worker in the palace, and 
giving him directions, while doing a little of the work myself, I made 
good the damage. So ended this adventure, that reminded me of the 
tavern proverb, “He must pay that breaks the crockery.”’ ” 





TWO OF MR. WESTALL’S NOVELS.*, 

Mr. Westatt has chosen as his field that portion of the ground 
of novel-writing which may be called the innocent sensational. 
The two books he has recently brought out, and whose titles 
will be found below, both come under this head. The first is an 
example of the novel founded on possible though sensational 
incidents, whose scene is laid in modern life, whose characters 
' are well-differentiated types of human nature, and in which 
Manchester and Dresden form the background. The second is 
an example of the sensational novel founded on impossible 
assumptions, in which real facts are cleverly blended with abso- 
lute impossibilities, while the characters are partly drawn from 
the plain prose of the nineteenth century, and partly from the 
supposed survival of a forgotten race and a civilisation which 
has been long buried, as it were, under the volcanic mud of a 
pseudo-Christian and Spanish eruption. 

The scene of Z'wo Pinches of Snuff is, as we have said, laid in 
modern life. There is a side-plot in the book which is by no 
means sensational, and is very prettily worked out. The soft, 
blooming German girl, who is all through a good deal more in 
love with the hero than he is with her, brings into the story a 
pretty interior of German life. It seems rather the fashion in 
some quarters to draw the young lady who gives her love away 
before she is asked for it. It is a human trait which has great 
pathos in it, but it is a trait which men seem fonder of writing 
about than women. The heroine in this case is certainly meek 
enough in taking with thankfulness another woman’s leavings, and 
we hope she will be a warning to her sex. We should judge that 
she is a type oftener found in Germany than either in England or 
America, where we fancy that a sweet independence is beginning 
to be counted quite as womanly, if not more so, than the sweet 
dependence which our grandfathers, and perhaps our fathers, 
loved. Mr. Westall makes up for this by introducing us to 
another woman of an essentially modern type. Leah Starkova, 
a Russian Nihilist, is the very antithesis to Helene Roth, the 
sentimental middle-class German, and sacrifices her love of the 
individual to the love of her country, or, at any rate, to the love 
of what she believes to be her country’s cause. Her independence, 
both of thought and action, is something belonging entirely to 
the latter part of this century, and is probably rarely found out- 
side the circle of those who have actually sacrificed the social 
conventioualities of their contemporaries to something they 
hold to be of vastly greater importance than any personal 
consideration. 

But the main plot of Two Pinches of Snuff is concerned 
with crime. To track out crime revives the primeval hunting 
instinct in a new form. The criminal is pitted against the 
detective. The former is wonderfully clever, the latter is 
cleverer still; and the novelist, at any rate, can always take care 
that circumstances shall at last be too much for the criminal. 
Mr. Westall’s book cannot escape being called sensational, but 
it is not the common sensation novel. The criminal of Two 
Pinches of Snuff has nothing in common with the idealised 
burglar of the early part of this century, with his strange lingo 
and his high-flown notions of honour and affection in all points 
except where business is concerned; nor with the realistic, 
squalid, and loathsome criminal of a more recent school. The 
criminal of Two Pinches of Snuff is a very strange criminal 
indeed. Dr. Roydon is a clergyman and a doctor of medicine. 
True, the clerical element rarely obtrudes, and his ultimate con- 
viction was fortunately no disaster to the Church. But on his 
professional skill as a surgeon hangs one of the main incidents 
of the story, and he proves that, though for years unpractised, 
his hand has not lost its cunning. Dr. Roydonis a forger anda 
murderer, and yet he is a most amiable ard intelligent man, and 
in every respectagentleman. He has one fatal passion, a passion 
for books. This, although he is very fairly well-off, leads him 
to want money, and to be capable of doing anything to get it. 
To do so, he forges his uncle’s name, and murders a man whom 





' * Two Pinches of Snuff. By William Westall, London: Ward and Downey. 


1886.—The Phantom City: a Volcanic Romance, By William Westall. London: 
Cassell and Co. 1886. 





both before and after the murder, he recognises as hig benef 
The two pinches of snuff which give the title to the book 
are given to distract the attention of the victim. They do k 
contain anything particularly deleterious, but they me 
irritating to the nose as for several moments to render the vic > 
incapable of any but strictly personal and painful Sensations 
In the first case, the snuff enables the doctor to walk off with the 
money before the cleverest cashier in Manchester has discovers 
that the cheque he has presented is a forgery ; for the signature 
was painted, not written. In the other, the pinch of snuff leads 
Herr Roth, the German banker, to turn his head Politely in g 
violent fit of sneezing, while the doctor seizes the opportuni 
of cracking his skull, and makes off with the “ swag” in the 
form of German Municipal Bonds. The interest of the story ig 
very much enhanced by the ingenious idea of making the doctor 
actually cure the man he has attempted to murder. The doctor 
was so completely disguised at the time of the robbery, that he 
had no fear of the banker recognising him. The blow on the 
head had reduced him to unconsciousness for several weeks, and 
the doctor became convinced that the only chance of a cure Was 
to perform the operation of trephining. This was very much 
against the opinion of the pompous Herr Hofrath Dr. Krankep. 
heiler, who therefore retires from the case, and leayeg the 
murderer to perform the operation, which is a complete SUCCERg 
in restoring his victim to consciousness, though he unfortunately 
dies after all, whether from the effects of the original blow or of 
the subsequent operation does not transpire, and does not make 
any difference in the legal character of the crime.’ 


The Phantom City is a tale which lies half-way between one 
of Jules Verne’s and one of Mr. R. L. Stevenson's. It appears 
that a certain Dr. Carlyon has heard while in the West Indies 
that there still exists in the heart of Central America, 
isolated from civilisation by impassable mountains and tribes 
of fierce Indians, a people of the old Toltec civilisation, who 
were driven from Mexico by the Aztec invasion just as the 
Aztecs afterwards succumbed to the Spaniards. After immense 
difficulties and incredible escapes in flood, field, and air, which 
the reader must follow for himself, the Doctor arrives in 4 
balloon at the Phantom City. Owing to the extraordinary way 
in which he came, he is treated with great respect by the “Lord 
of Light,” the king of the country, though he incurs the u. 
dying enmity of the priesthood, partly by being an accomplice 
in a practical joke on the High Priest, in which the Doctor's 
magneto-electric machine plays a prominent part. It need 
hardly be said that the Phantom City is somewhat of 
a Utopia, and the Toltecs are certainly to be congratu. 
lated on the progress they have made since there has been 
any authentic record of them. ‘They do not, if the Doctor 
is to be believed, understand what it is to steal, and the fact 
that the landlords only take their rent after the tenant has pro- 
vided for all his own requirements ought to be brought under 
the notice of Mr. Parnell as a useful suggestion for his next 
campaign. Human sacrifices were, we are sorry to say, still 
in vogue on the Doctor’s arrival, and the reactionary party in 
the State seemed to imagine that their continuance or revival 
would be a cure for every ill, from typhoid-fever to the eruption 
of a volcano. This, again, is evidently a well-meant hint to our 
emotional friends who long to cure all social ills by heroic 
measures, though we would remark that in this case reactionary 
measures had a very real connection with a revival of priestly 
domination. However, in spite of this little failing, which the 
Doctor had some hand in curing, the Phantom City was a very 
pleasant place to live in, and nothing could equal the beneficence 
of its most liberal and enlightened despot. How the Doctor ever 
got back again we must leave the reader to find out. Suffice it 
to say that his exit could hardly have been more pleasantly 
made than it was, or with a more delightful companion. He 
promises a scientific treatise for the learned societies ; and the 
profusion of medical terms with which he interlards his present 
account of what he saw, gives good augury of an epoch-making 
work. 


Seriously, Mr. Westall’s books are both very pleasant reading, 
though there is nothing deep in them. For ourselves, we prelet 
his treatment of real life, whick gives him more opportunity for 
character-drawing, at which art, thongh he does not display aly 
far-reaching insight into human nature, he is very skilful ia 
his way ; but either of these books is a good companion for 4 
leisure hour. 
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_ 
THE MAGAZINES. 


Ox the whole, the Vc neteenth Century is the most readable of the 
half-crown magazines. Its reputation in this respect is sustained, 
however, not by one of those celebrities to whom Mr. Knowles 
delights to open his pages, but by a humbler contributor. Prince 
Carl of Sweden and Norway is very tiresome, but Mr. Wake- 
feld is sensible and entertaining. In an article on “New 
Zealand and Mr. Froude,” Mr. Wakefield (Member of the House 
of Representatives of New Zealand), with great vigour and 
ability, disposes of the cloud of not very good-natured fictions 
raised by Mr. Froude in his-last book concerning the affairs of 
his Colony. It is very unfortunate that while literary men can 
prodace the most enormous effect on the relations between two 
Jes, or between two branches of one kindred, they so often 
seem to feel no responsibility when they write. To get the 
requisite amount of chiaro-oscuro in the picture, to point an 
epigram, or to balance an antithesis, they will lightly run the 
risk of stirring up ill-blood. Macaulay pointed this out long ago 
in the case of America, and showed how sensitive were young 
nations to any criticism, and how apt to feel the irresponsible 
comments of a scribbler as if they were grave judicial censures. 
Our Colonies are just in that state now, and thus those who 
knew anything of Colonial public opinion read with a feeling 
akin to dismay the shallow and ill-considered remarks made by 
Mr, Froude upon New Zealand. Reckless and self-satisfied, 
ignorant of the subject and too careless to learn, Mr. Froude 
gaily flitted across the world, noting down what was told 
him, or what he fancied was told him, without ever thinking 
of verifying a fact in the commonest books of reference. When 
he was in good hands, he learned what was true, and the method 
succeeded well enough; when he was in bad, the effect was 
disastrous. Thus it is that Mr. Froude’s book stands to witness 
how pitifula thing is mere literary arti‘ice or even Art, when dis- 
connected from the honest determination to be fair and accurate 
frst, brilliant and subtle afterwards. Mr. Wakefield is unsparing 
in his exposure of Mr. Froude’s manner of putting things into 
his book, careless whether they were true, if only they sounded 
pretty. For instance, Mr. Froude says, “ The broad Murray falls 
into the sea at no great distance to the westward.” Asa fact, the 
Murray enters the sea sixty miles east of Adelaide, and when 
Mr. Froude was there, its mouth had been blocked by sand for 
two months, 1t is still more typical of his inaccuracy that, in 
describing the port of Adelaide, he says, “ The harbour was full of 
ships, great steamers, great liners, coasting schooners, ships of 
all sorts,” when, in truth, Port Adelaide cannot be entered by 
large vessels, and the “ great liners” have to lie many miles off. 
Still more ludicrous are his placing Adelaide in a basin, when it 
stands on the highest land in the neighbourhood; his making a 
river wind through it when, according to Mr. Wakefield, the only 
river has been dammed up to make a lake; and, lastly, his talking 
of it as “a city of a hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants, not 
one of whom has ever known, or ever will know, a moment’s 
anxiety as to the recurring regularity of his three meals a day,” 
when Adelaide, with all its suburbs, at the most only reaches 
seventy-five thousand, and when, at the very moment of writing, 
the depression of trade was so acute that a Benevolent Relief 
Committee was sitting to try and help the distressed and 
poverty-stricken inhabitants. We cannot, however, follow Mr. 
Wakefield through all his corrections, nor quote his remarks on 
the laughing-jackass that has not “the shape of a jay,” and 
that does not find “its chief amusement” in biting snakes’ 
heads off. We must pass to his remarks on Mr. Froude’s 
account of New Zealand. Mr. Wakefield shows how Mr. 
Froude’s information in respect to this Colony was in reality 
all got from Sir George Grey. He then proceeds to describe Sir 
George Grey’s Colonial career. We do not intend to vouch for 
all the details of this picture, Lut it certainly coincides with the 
general Colonial opinion. After mentioning the charm of 
Sir George Grey’s manner, and the dignity of his bearing, Mr. 
Wakefield proceeds : — 

“Sir George Grey was a troublesome Governor, clever at taking 
advantage of other’s mistakes, but always in hot water with his 
Ministers, with the military, and with the Colonial Office. It ended 
sa being summarily removed from the Government in 1867, 

ause the Colonial Office saw no other way of terminating the 
we and futile feud which had so long caused an ill-feeling 

tween the Colony and the Mother Country. He went home and 


ya to get into Parliament, but only succeeded in keeping Sir 
enry Storks out ; and, having offended Whigs and Tories in turn, 


= the cold shoulder from both. He returned to the Colony 


oroughly soured, and shut himself up in gloomy solitude in his 





lovely island of Kawau. In 1875 he determined to enter Colonial 
politics, and easily got a seat in the House of Representatives and the 
leadership of a considerable party. In 1877 he became Prime Minister, 
and he ruled the Colony with almost absolute power for two years. It 
was the darkest period in the political history of New Zealand. 
Immediately on the assembling of Parliament in 1879, a resolution 
affirming that Sir George Grey’s Ministry ‘had eo mismanaged and 
maladministered the affairs of the country that they no longer 
possessed the confidence of this House’ was carried in the House of 
Representatives by the largest vote ever recorded on a Ministerial 
question. Sir George Grey appealed to the country, but the con- 
stituencies endorsed the decision of the House, and he was compelled 
to relinquish the power he had used go ill. His successors found the 
Treasury without a shilling in it, and deficiency bills for £200,000 
were voted vem. con. for paying salaries and meeting other pressing 
demands of administration. The payment in London of the interest 
on the public debt and other engagements of the utmost importance 
to the public credit had been left unprovided for, and the Govern- 
ment had to telegraph to the Agent-General to raise a loan of five 
millions on any terms whatsoever. The public expenditure was 
reduced by an enormous sum, and a heavy property tax was imposed 
in addition to an increase of 50 per cent. of the ad valorem customs 
duties. The state of native affiairs was such that a serious disturbance 
was only averted by the most stringent measures on the part of the 
native Minister, Mr. Bryce, and by the most active efforts of the 
Commissioners, Sir William Fox and Sir Dillon Bell. The Colony 
was saved; but from that day to this Sir George Grey has never 
exercised any share of political influence.” 

A man with such a career, even if he was an injured innocent, 
would be hardly likely to give a fair account of the Colony. He 
virtually told Mr. Froude that the Colony was going to the devil, 
and Mr. Froude wrote it down apparently without the slightest 
misgiving that he might be doing a great wrong to the Colony, 
and a great injustice to her public men. In “ Wanted—a 
Leader,” in the same magazine, Mr. Julian Sturgis tells the world 
what high hopes for social regeneration he had when he was at 
college, and how very far off they seem now. This is not a very 
promising subject, nor is its treatment very original. All pes- 
simism is apt to be sad nonsense ; but political pessimism is abso- 
lutely unbearable, unless the writer is full of point and cynicism. 
In his own sphere, Mr. Sturgis is by no means without 
remarkable literary qualities; but this delicate and charming 
author must remember that when a writer of belles lettres takes 
to handling politics, he is as sure to be clumsy and ineffective 
as is the politician when he tries the finer work of literature. 
We cannot honestly find anything worthy of the writer in 
Mr. Sturgis’s article. ‘Common is the commonplace,” and 
very empty the “vacant chaff well-meant for grain” which he 
provides us. Wetrust that he will apply himself again to fiction 
and to essay-writing, where there is so great an opening, and 
where he is so well qualified to succeed. Though amusing and 
full of references to the most delightful treasures of literature, 
it can hardly be said that Dr. Jessopp, in his article on “ Letters 
and Letter-writers,” has dealt adequately with his subject. 
With such a theme, any man might do tolerably. To do well 
calls for a type of literary ability somewhat higher. Mr. 
Augustine Birrell alone among our living essayists could be 
predicted to succeed with it. He, indeed, might be trusted to 
give us an enchanting study, where humour and true literary 
sympathy should combine with a style at once graceful and 
pointed. 

The National Review is very dull. <A tolerable article is 
Lord Egerton of Tatton’s “ Agricultural Depression and its 
Remedies,” in which the writer pleads for the adoption in our 
rural national schools of an agricultural technical education. 
His notice of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners’ scheme of land 
sale is interesting. But is there not a misprint in his statement 
that they have under it already sold “ about 700 acres, at a price 
of £180,000?” The price is astounding, if the land was agri- 
cultural. The only essay of real merit in the number is that 
on “Alexander Hamilton.” The story of the great American 
Federalist is told with care and good sense. There is hardly a 
parallel in history to the life of the young West Indian who at 
seventeen flung himself into the great controversies of the War 
of Independence, and by his speeches and pamphlets invigo- 
rated the spirits of the Colonists. Before he had finished his 
eighteenth year, he was taking an important part in war 
as an officer of Volunteers, while his twentieth saw him a 


Lieutenant-Colonel and Aide-de-Camp to General Washington. 
But it was still more wonderful that so successful and so 
thorough a soldier should have found so little trouble in con- 
verting himself first into a great Constitutional lawyer and 
financier, then into a successful party leader, and lastly into the 
most remarkable advocate of his age and country. 
as singular as his life. 


His end was 
Peel, Wellington, Castlereagh, Warren 
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Hastings, all fought duels and all escaped. It was the fate of 
Hamilton to fallin a duel. He is, curiously enough, almost the 
solitary instance of a great man whose life was cut short in such 
an encounter. It is a pity that Mr. Bradley does not give any- 
thing but a mere allusion to the Federalist. That astonishing 
series of papers, filled as they are with the profoundest of 
political maxims, is a repository of Constitutional wisdom such 
as hardly exists elsewhere. They are certainly the most valuable 
contribution to political science made by the English race in the 
New World. If they are without Burke’s imagination and 
rhetoric, they are also without Burke’s prejudice and bad taste, 
and can never be neglected as long as the formation of the State 
is a subject worthy of study. 


The Contemporary, like the rest of the magazines, is full of 
Ireland, and like the rest, sheds no new light on the subject. 
Sir C. Gavan Duffy’s “ After the Battle” is a strange mixture. 
There is much that is inaccurate and misleading, much that is 
dull, There is plenty of talk of Excalibur, of Nemesis, of 
Satyrs and Bacchantes, of Mr. Swinburne and Professor Huxley, 
of Robespierre and Marat, and of valleys than which “the eye 
has seen nothing lovelier’—the “ common form” of all Irish 
political writings—and there are also the widest of controver- 
sial statements trailed, like the Irishman’s coat on St. Patrick’s 
day, for “any gintleman” critic who likes to stepon. We quote 
the following as one of the more reasonable of the writer's con- 
tentions :— 

“The English nation has many great qualities, else it would not 
have won and maintained its position in the world; but has it ever 
once in its whole history surrendered a prejudice or an interest at the 
first summons ? When Chatham warned his countrymen that their 
fellow-subjects in the American plantations were striving for rights 
which it would be base to relinquish, and which it was base to with- 
hold, how was his counsel received by Parliament and the nation ? 
When Wilberforce rebuked the British bourgeoisie for fattening upon 
the blood and sweat of their slaves in the tropical islands, and 
besought them in the name of human and divine justice to relinqnish 
this abominable commerce, did they hearken to his appeal ? When 
the young O'Connell stood up against the coborts of Protestant 
ascendancy alone, like the shepherd-boy before the army of Saul, and 
demanded that an ancient, brave, God-fearing people might be restored 
to the common rights of humanity, denied them for generations, how 
long did he appeal in vain? When Cobden asked that the English 
artisan might have the price of his scanty bread reiieved of a tax 
levied for the profit of nobles and squires, was there a prompt sur- 
render of the monopoly ? That demand was met exactly as this one 
is, by shrieks of horror and predictions of ruin. Run through the 
whole catalogue of concessions slowly wrung from power, and it is 
the same story. The right never succeeded easily, never succeeded 
without suffering reverses; but it always succeeded in the end. Con- 
fidence in God’s justice, a fixed reliance that a trne cause, however 
baffled and impeded, flows on to success as surely as a river to the 
sea, enab'ed men to strive and wait, and in good time they had their 
reward. And so shall we.” 


This is all very well, but how did Wilberforce, how did 
O'Connell, and how did Cobden conduct those great agitations 
which they brought to successful terminations, and what were 
the ends they had in view? Did they encourage a form of 
political propaganda of which the only natural and possible 
outcome was outrage and murder? Did they refuse to lift a 
tinger to allay the agitation when it became dangerous? Did 
they willingly and wittingly accept aid from plotters of wholesale 
assassination 2 The records of Constitutional agitation, indeed, 
show wonderful successes. Let us be sure, however, that we 
have a faithful analogy. Then, too, as to the aims. Wilber- 
force and Cobden always aimed at changes perfectly consistent 
with the existing Constitution. O'’Connell conducted two great 


agitations. In one, his aim was only to effect a change in 
the law. Inthe other, he attempted a revolution. He obtained 


Catholic Emancipation. He friled when he tried Repeal, and 
thus will the Parnellite Party fail, until England sinks into a 
condition of political coma. There is, we admit, no calculating 
on what the Irish might have achieved if they had demanded 
mere changes in the law, however vast. Payment of the priests, 
land expropriation in the tenants’ interests, encouragement of 
Irish industries,—in such directions, persistent agitation of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League type might have done everything which 
Sir C. Gavan Daff believes possible for agitations. For Home- 
rule, which is virtually Repeal, there are no such possibilities. 
“The Fray, and Afterwards,” by the Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, 
we cannot do more than refer to. We are amused to notice in 
it tke first public signs of a desire to throw Mr. Morley to the 
wolves, which is gaining ground among a section of Radicals. On 
the whole, the paper is moderate, and we are glad to miss the 
vituperation too often bestowed on Mr. Chamber! in, though 
why Lord Hartington, of all people in the world, should be 








accused of “buncombe” and “ high-falutin’ ” 
to understand. Apparently it is because Lord 
people that the issue was a very grave one. 
publishes in this number of the Contempor 
able and pleasantly written lectures on science whi 

é : : ich 
manages with so much literary skill. Under the affected 4 
of “ Perigot,” Vernon Lee gives us her Opinion of tl 
things except Home-rule. The second title—« Random 
on the Dramatic and Undramatic’ — would indeed 
covered this too; but Vernon Lee scorns thing hay 

: 88 so Commo, 

place, we may be sure. Perigot is the shepherd of Fletchey 
Faithful Shepherdess. Lady Archibald Campbell hag ’ 
parently discovered that he was “certainly a small peasant. 
prietor.” How enchantingly, with what overflowing hum 
with what grace, would Mr. Matthew Arnold have treated a 
delightful remark! How the “small peasant-proprietor” woul) 
have been always at his pen’send! How it would haye 
into every ridiculous comparison and antithesis! Unforienae 
Vernon Lee has not the cunning for such sport. She drag’ 
fish plump out of the water, and then mounting her own lit 
hobby-horse, rides straight away without ever realising how ey 
quisitely she might have played her catch to the satisfaction t 
herself and all the world, had she only known how, She 
has missed at the very outset a great opportunity. If she bad 
turned to Fletcher’s own preface to the play, she would have seep 
how in that day people thought his Perigots were small peasayy, 
proprietors, “in gray cloaks with cur-tailed dogs in strings,” an} 
how the poet scorned the notion. When Perigot is dismisg 
come general remarks on things literary. Of course, they areal 
wonderfully well put, for Vernon Lee knows how to write, Yet 
when she says, “ Give Shakespeare the Waklverwandschaften'y 
read, and see what he will make of it,” we cannot help fecling 
like the farmer, that we do not get “much forrader” », 
such remarks. Surely, if not absolute nonsense, they are quit: 
misleading. Vernon Lee has great ability, and we are sure, 
considerable future, but she must not write as if she were Ste, 
Beuve, Charles Lamb, and Coleridge rolled into one unerring 
apotheosis of the critical faculty. Even if she knows beyond 
doubt that Shakespeare is unable to develop either character or 
action, and that for such qualities we must look not to him, 
but to Goldoni and Racine, she ought, for the sake of the ol 
fogies of literature, to put it somewhat less triumphantly than 
she does. 

The Fortnightly Review appears, for the first time since Mr, 
Morley’s resignation of the editorship, without Mr. Eseott’s 
name on the title-page. It is said that Mr. Escott is going to 
retire. His successor, however, seems determined to keep up 
his immediate predecessor’s traditions, and leads off with an 
article-by the Duke of Marlborough. We cannot say that the 
writer makes any great contribution to the political wisdom ¢ 
the age. Intended to be light and sparkling, the result is dal) 
and jejune in the extreme, while the style shows a jaunti- 
ness which is hardly the medium for such a disquisition as he 
gives us. But to be fair, it must be admitted that the Dake 
of Marlborough never competes with his brother in his peculiar 
style of literary composition, and leaves to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer the phrases of the music-hall and the refresh 
ment-bar. Nowhere is the inadequacy of the writer, whether 
it be his presumption or his invincible ignorance of history, more 
clearly shown than in the desire to fasten on some one political 
or social phenomenon which has existed as long as society, 
and to show it to be the peculiarity of the present age and the 
sign of decadeace. Yet this is what the Duke of Marlborough 
is for ever doing throughout his article. Before the Duke of Mar!- 
borough can develop a philosophy of politics, and show that 
party government is played out, he must study somewhat more 
closely the phenomena of political life, not only in our age, but 
in others. Mr. George Meredith, that most unequal of poets— 
for he who wrote the snatches of song in “ The Ordeal of Richar 
Feverel ” deserves no less a title—contributes a poem of twenty: 
three stanzas, called “A Preaching from a Spanish Ballad.’ 
The motive, the old one of the guilty wife, is managed 
so as to take to some slight extent a new, though far 
fetche] psychological development. Though every now ani 
then there are lines of faultless melody, they are not many, ant 
the reader is obliged to admit that in his poetry, as in his prose, 
the desire for analysis in a medium of unreal and abnormal 
abstractions has taken possession of Mr. Meredith’s genius, and 
overwhelmed and beclouded the style and matter of one who, 
had he not yielded to these temptations, must have won for 
himself a very high place indeed in English literature. 


We are at a 
Hartington 
Sir John ln 
‘ary one of 
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ai ntously dull, and the dullest paper in it is 
Back i the caailiees reason that being ashamed of 
be: eet h Churchill’s performances, it abjures vitupera- 
rd - itaine for that final pulverisation of everything 
tio, - a old crusted Toryism, which is so familiar and so 
except 10 jld regretfulness of tone, not at all amusing. It is 
fanny; * sting calf that runs after the red rag of Liberalism 
merely S . not a raging bull with down-pointing horns and 
‘this in The writer, having constructed an ideal Cabinet, 
“ re Jeast resembling that which Lord Salisbury has 
4 Jeads for “‘a temporary oblivion of party names and 
ar oY awords.” By all means, but—Que Messieurs les 
im mmencent—especially Blackwood. There are two or 
ood things in “ Musings without Method;” but among 
pane as preposterous an attempt at imitation of an Irish 
- ee in the course of a long experience we have ever met 
wo This wonderful dialect that never was spoken anywhere, 
- - into the mouths of an officer in the Army and his 
vg The amusing person in Oliver Twist who enforces 
nis statements with an offer to eat his own head if 
they are not correct, might safely Jay that eccentric wager 
against the possibility of finding an individual of Irish nation- 
ality, gentle or simple, between Donegal and Cape Clear, who 
ever talked of his “ouists,” or pronounced spelling “ spilling,” 
hell “hill,” and expressions “ exprissions.” A pleasant paper on 
Ranke, with a clever bit of historical summary in it, is the most 
attractive portion of Blackwood’s contents. 


not i 


aggassins CO 


A delightful analysis of La Fontaine’s fables distinguishes 
Macmillan. The writer, Mr, Tilley, begins by remarking that 
the great fabulist’s name did not appear in any of the lists of 
the hundred best books recently supplied by a number of well- 
known personages, goes on to tell, in few but striking words, in 
what estimation La Fontaine is held in his own country, and 
then enters upon the literary history of the fables. It is 
not surprising to learn that the author of them was forty-eight 
years old when he published the first instalment of that 
wonderful store of wit and wisdom. It took all his close 
observation and varied experience in aid of his genius to pro- 
duce such a work. “ He had,” says Mr. Tilley, “ experimented 
in every sort of literature, in drama and vers de socicté, 
in licentious tales and mythological idylls, before he discovered 
that the fable was the instrument he sought.” Such brilliant 
and sympathetic criticism as Mr. Tilley’s is as rare as it is 
charming, and his comparison of La Fontaine, Kriloff, and 
Gellert, the most successful of German fable-writers, is full of 
interest. In alluding to La Fontaine’s “ beast stories,” the 
writer says :— 

“He could never have thrown the illusion he does over his 
animal world, had he not been possessed with a genuine love of 
avimals. It is this, as well as his high poetical endowment, that 
gives him so decidedly the first place among fabulists. In the beast 
fables of other writers, the moral is too ostensibly the motive for 
the story; it is evident that the animals are only introduced for 
the sake of the lesson they convey. ‘This is the case with Kriloff ; 
his morality is perhaps higber than La Fontaine’s, his humour is 
possibly more subtle; but in his beasts, as beasts, it is impossible 
to take any interest. But La Fontaine not only takes a genuine 
pleasure in telling the story for the story’s sake, but he has a 
real love for the animals whose doings he relates. Nowadays, 
there is, happily, nothing singular in such an attitude towards 
the animal world, but in the seventeenth century, especially in 
France, it was certainly singular.’’ 

A remarkably interesting passage in this fascinating paper is 
devoted to a consideration of the fables as a picture of contem- 
porary society, and a comparison of the general morality of La 
Fontaine with that of Ausop, and the mediwval beast-epic, 
Reynard the Fox. The writer considers that the fables of which 
the subject is friendship are among the fabulist’s masterpieces, 
and sums up his scheme of positive moralityin the four maxims, 
—“ Love your friends, Help your neighbours, Work hard, Trust 
in God.” The Gordon Boys’ Home is well described, and an elo- 
quent appeal is made on behalf of it by Mr. Arthur Collins. Wedo 
not think the hat ought tobe sent round for charitable purposes by 
means of a magazine; but if there be an exception, it may be 
granted to this excellent memorial institution. An admirable 


written that to write anything which can attract is indeed a feat 
—has some things in it as good as “ Elia’s” own. For instance, 
when speaking of Mr. Walter Bagehot’s preference of Hazlitt 
to Lamb, Mr. B:rrell says, “ You may live like a gentleman for 
a twelvemonth on Hazlitt’s ideas.’ The paper is @ propos of 





the Rev, Alfred Ainger’s “Notes” on the works of Charles 





Lamb. “ Ballairai Durg” is a capital “sbikar” story, in which 
positive pig-sticking and possible ghost-seeing are agreeably 
mingled, and a very good hunting-song about the “ grim, grey 
boar” is given with excellent effect. 


Cornhill has, in addition to its usual allowance of fiction, two 


striking articles. The first is on the always fascinating topic, 
“Diamonds,” and is at once instructive, suggestive, poetic, and 
grim. The second is “ At the Oybin,” a vivid and interesting 
account of the strange, romantic, weird mountain and the sur- 
rounding country. No English writer has hitherto dealt with 
the subject, although the Bohemian mountain and the historic 
“berg” are easily reached from Zittau by “a pleasant drive 
through villages that have prosperity stamped upon every linea- 
ment.” 
wonderful plan for applying the photographic eye of science to 
remote suns. 
expected from the observations of the new eyes of science, and 
anticipates that “the next half-century will reveal more about 


Ia “ New Eyes for Science,” we have the outlines of a 


The writer explains the vast results that may be 


the millions of millions of tenants of interstellar space than all 


the years which have elapsed since Hipparchus, noticing a new 
star, was led to form the first of all known star-catalogues.” 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
a od 
There is an air of dryness about The Church and the People (Mac- 





niven and Wallace, Edinburgh), which is the sixth series of “ The St. 
Giles’s Lectures, 
of Scotland. For this, however, the subjects of the lectures, and not 
the calibre of the lecturers—who include some of the best known of 


” 


in connection with, and in support of, the Church 


Scotch clergymen, such as Principal Cunniogham, the late Principal 


Tulloch, Professor Taylor, of Edinburgh, and the late Dr. Donald 
Macleod, of Glasgow—must be blamed. They deal very largely with 
topics of controversy, such as “The Progress of Voluntaryism,” 


“The Church of Scotland and Religious Equality,’ ‘“ Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment,”’ and ‘‘The Union of Scottish Presbyterians.” 


The authors of these lectures write with amenity and ability. Mr. 


Gray, the lecturer on religious equality, in particular shows himself 
to have studied both the late Mr. John Stuart Mill’s work on 
‘ Liberty,” and Mr. Jastice Stephen’s criticisms of it. But one needs 


the freedom of a party platform to do thorough justice to topics that 
rouse party feelings. 


We like best, therefore, the lectures which, if 
polemical at all, are only indirectly so, such as ‘The Parochial 
System,” by Dr. Macleod, and “ Free-will Offerings and Tithes,” by 
Principal Cunniogham, for both lecturers write as if they had elbow- 
room, and were certain that they had a right to speak freely and en- 
thusiastically. All things considered, however, this volume is as fair 
and full a statement of the whole case for the Church of Scotland at 
the present crisis in its history as has yet appeared, or is perhaps 
needed. 

A Woman with a Past, by Mrs. Berens (Chapman and Hall), is a 
very unpleasant novel, showing the writer to have an intimate know- 
ledge of certain social “ circles,’’ but full of millinery and slang, and 
vulgarity of sentiment. There are two heroines. The one, Brenda, 
is an actress who is all that is good, but is yet subjected to certain 
odious attentions from tipsy gentlemen, and to worse than vulgar 
language from her landlady. Of the other, Mélanie, it is perhaps 
enough to say that on one occasion, “ the cut of her square body was 
irreproachable, and the masterly elegance of her toilette, covered 
with a profusion of delicate real Valenciennes, struck a despairing 
chord throughout the room.” This is of itself almost enough to 
stamp Mélanie as an adventuress of a worse than the Becky Sharp 
type, who mistakes physical (the adjective is Mrs. Berens’s) passion 
for love, and whose married life ends in a disreputable catastrophe. 
John Stanley, who marries Brenda and Mélanie in succession, is a 
coward and weakling of the most intolerab!e description; but Mrs. 
Berens might have spared even him the singularly horrible madness 
that is his punishment for his misdeeds. The best, and perhaps also 
the most improbable thing in this book, is the discovery at the close 
that the despised actress is the heiress to the Stanley property. But 
even this incident comes too late to redeem the story as a whole, and 
almost too late to give a touch of brightness to the lives of those who 
figure in it. 

School Work. By F. J. Gladman. (Jarrold and Sons.) —These 
two volumes are likely to be of considerable value to the managers 
and teachers of elementary schools. The writer had considerable 
experience in teaching in London before he went to Melbourne as 
superintendent of the General Training Institution, having been head 
master of the Model and Practising Schools, Borough Road, and 
normal master in the Borough Road Training College. He has 
adopted sound principles of education. He is not of the opinion that 
sparing the rod spoils the child, and advocates leading, and not driving. 
He incessantly insists on waking the attention and the interest of the 
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scholar, and does not regard mere lecturing and talking, rewarding 
and punishing, as the duty of the teacher. Whether the art of 
teaching can be taught by anything but practical experience, may be 
doubted. But if it is not capable of being taught by lectures or 
books, it is certain that useful hints can be picked up from 
books by the practical teacher, just as the skilled whist-player 
can pick up hints from “Cavendish,” though no one would 
learn whist from “Cavendish” alone. Mr. Gladman’s book has 
in this sense some claim to be the “Cavendish” of elementary- 
school teachers. From the principle of association to the arrange- 
ment of desks, from the way of managing “the sulks” to the way to 
teach geography, Mr. Gladman has taken the whole field of education 
as his province. Throughout, he appears to be sound and sensible in 
his views, earnest but not fanatical, with a keen appreciation of the 
dangers of excess in anything, and with an equally keen perception 
of the necessity of energy in everything. For instance, on the question 
of corporal punishment, he clearly shows his own opinion that it is a 
dangerous instrument to use, and more dangerous for the teacher 
than even for the pupil ; but yet he admits it as almost a necessity in 
some cases, as, for instance, stubborn obstinacy. Even so, however, 
he does so with the warning that it is the laziest and easiest way for 
the moment of dealing with a fault, and that it is necessary to be 
assured that what looks like obstinacy is obstinacy, and that the 
punisher should remember that it is in the worst cases of obstinacy 
that there is most danger of excess of corporal punishment. A great 
deal is, of course, the merest truism and generality; but a great deal 
is valuable detail, and even the truisms and generalities are forcibly 
expressed, and therefore have their utility. 


Radical Pioneers of the Eighteenth Century. By J. Bowles Daly, 
LL.D. (Swan Sonnenschein, Le Bas, and Lowrey.)—This is a very 
good snbject very indifferently handled. The main purpose of the 
book appears to be a sketch of the careers of Horne Tooke and Tom 
Paine—we say appears, because it is rather difficult really to make 
out whether the book is intended to be biographical sketches of these 
two pioneers of the Radical Party, or merely a collection of gossip 
about the times in which they lived. If what appears to be the 
purpose of the book had been rigidly adhered to, we might have had 
a most interesting and useful work. The ordinary person still talks 
of Horne Tooke, and Tom Paine, as if they were on the same kind of 
footing as Marat or Herr Most. Had he stuck to his text, Mr. Daly 
might have preached an eloquent sermon and enlightened his hearers. 
But he will rush off to talk about everything and everybody who has 
or has not the remotest connection with the subject. There is per- 
haps sufficient reason for the introduction of the whole story of 
Wilkes and liberty; but there is surely none for a whole chapter 
devoted to anecdotes about Lord Thurlow, who, whatever his other 
merits, could hardly be considered a Radical pioneer,—and certainly 
we could with reason and with advantage have been spared the 
writer’s own opinions on the affairs of the present day, such as his 
advice to the Blue Ribbon Army to level their heaviest artillery 
against the custom of drinking toasts; or his opinions on the utility 
of coffee palaces and the badness of the stuff sold in them as coffee. 
Bat with all its faults, the book is worth reading, and may open the 
eyes of a few people to the necessity of the work done by such 
sufferers in the course of progress as Horne Tooke. 


We are glad to recommend Work and Leisure (Hatchards) to 
those who are interested in the progress and work of women. 
Without any exclusive political or religious bias, it collects, and as far 
as possible verifies, all information valuable to women, publishes 
miscellaneous papers on practical subjects, and gives prizes for suitable 
essays and stories. Its special work, however, is the finding suitable 
employment for necessitous gentlewomen, and this alone should 
recommend it strongly in the present day. It has even lately 
started a scheme by which young authors may have their MSS. 
criticised by experienced writers,—a scheme that many ought to find 
most valuable. 


Poynters’ Cards for the Standards. (Blackie and Son.)—These 
sets of cards are prepared “in order to provide as far as possible 
such examples as may give proper education to the eye and mind 
of the very young child, and at the same time be sufficiently 
interesting to encourage perseverance.” The theory that the pupil 
should be taught to consider the principle on which the form is con- 
structed more than the mere measurement of the parts, is the right 
one, also that the general lines of the construction of designs should 
be blocked out, and the form gradually constructed upon them; but 
when these forms and designs consist of equilateral, isosceles, and 
scalene triangles, or parallelograms and pentagons, it is difficult to 
believe that children can be interested in drawing them. ‘There are, 
no doubt, minds which may; but a child with any degree of artistic 
faculty would rebel against such teaching, and in such cases these 
designs must do harm, for the first thing to be aimed at in teaching 
is to interest the pupil, and encourage powers of observation. Of 
course, where the child is being trained for design, and to pass the 
standard, this freehand-drawing must be mastered ; then the spirit of 





emulation will be needed to help him throngh. We may add, 

we discourage the use of these cards in ordinary teachip 
would not hurt the teacher, even one who does not hold the — 
of the department, to be perfect in these drawings, “ert 


Our Radicals. By Fred. Burnaby. Edited by J. Percival 
2 vols. (Bentley.)—Crude and incomplete as this “y, 


. Bede ast 
Colonel Burnaby’? is, being, in truth, little more than a al at 
or, rather, a series of rough drafts of portions—of a novel, an 


plot disconnected and sprawling, and the jointures of th 
plainly perceptible, it deserves notice not merely as the Work of 
remarkable man, but as displaying—in embryo, as it Wwere—map : 
the literary qualities that go to make up the military novelist, 9 : 
type among the writers of fiction of the present day. Not these 
story is, strictly speaking, a military novel at all; for ita 
chapters are those which describe the military episodes of the doubly 
rebellion from which, in the near future, England ig to em 
victorious over Fenianism and American-Irishism on the one 

and empire-destroying Radicalism on the other. In these Scenes thy 
author was at home, and had he lived to rewrite the book —his lag 
words to his editor upon starting for the ill-fated Soudan Campa 
were that it would “want a good deal of rewriting * dap aa 
doubtless have been brought up to a point more worthy of Comparigo 
with that attained by the never-to-be-forgotten author of « H 
Lorrequer ;” though of one of the great qualities of Lever, Cong 
Burnaby has but a small share,—the quality of humour. The defengy 
of the Irish mouth of the Channel Tunnel against overwhelming 
numbers of American filibusters and Irish Fenians, to coyer the 
retreat of the English army, is admirably described ; and the rallying 
of the Volunteers round Lord Cromer at Meltingborough to overthrow 
the Radical Ministry of Mr. Cambermore, the successful pork-butcher 
who has given up India and the Colonies, and is willing to abando, 
Ireland to America, is told with a good deal of power. The fing 
battle is fought at Hounslow, where the Ministerial Army, Consisting 
chiefly of the Metropolitan Police, 18,000 strong, under their Com. 
missioner, Colonel Metrale—the names in the book have a significangg 
in most cases obvious enough, but in this instance we are at fanl; 
—is totally defeated by the rebellious loyalists. From this point the 
narrative becomes confused,—the hand that should have gathered up 
its threads and brought it to a close had dealt its last blow for England 
in the far Soudan, and the editor had only a few scattered memorands 
to guide him towards a completion of the story, which, if published 
at all, had been better left a fragment. With this stirring episode in 
England’s future history are interwoven a love-story very imperfectly 
sketched in, and the multifarious plottings of the arch-Fenian Barry, 
whose nefarious schemes met with a success such schemes are, 
fortunately, only likely to meet with in the world of fiction. He 
blows up a steamer conveying troops to Ireland, almost annihilates 
the retreating English army in mid-tunnel by obtaining control of the 
electrical apparatus at Holyhead governing the movement of trains, 
and petrolises the Treasury, nearly succeeding in making a holocaast 
of the whole Cumbermore Cabinet. For a fair stand-up fight against 
the forces of Nature or the opposition of man, no man was ever better 
endowed than this Colonel of the Blues, or took a keener delight in 
such combats; and few men, probably, could draw a more telling 
picture, without any touch of literary artifice, of physical straggle 
and endurance than the soldier who wrote “A Ride to Khiva,” and 
had performed the feat. But the adventures of conspirators were 
not the kind of adventures for which he had any inclination, and in 
dealing with the cold-blooded treacheries of the Fenian arch-rascal 
and his crew of cowardly accomplices, he is out of his elemont, and 
hardly rises above the level in style or substance of the penny-dreal- 
fuls of the day. 
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EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for 
4 GIRLS, Limited, 19 The PARADE.—Head 
Mistress, Miss M.L. HUCK WELL.—The NEXT TERM 


ISS S. W. CASE and Miss M. J. 
_ MATHESON will OPEN their SCHOOL on 
SEPTEMBER 2lst, at HEATH BROW, Hampstead. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, Kent. 


Head Master — G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A, 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 





will BEGIN on SEPTEMBER 23rd. Prospectus and 
information as to Boarding-Houses, &c., may be 
obtained at the School, or from the Secretary, Mr. E. 
FIELD, 42 Warwick Street, Leamington. Prepara- 
tory Class: Fees, Two-and-a-half Guineas a Term. 


EAR PENMAENMAWR, NORTH 


of YOUNG LADIES. 
home; best Masters; s 





DUCATION. — SWITZERLAND 
(TANNEGG, SOLEURE). 

Miss HEUTSCHY receives a LIMITED NUMBER 

Healthy avd comfortable 

cial advantages in French, 

German, and Music.—Reference, Rev. 

School House, Uppingham.—Escort in September. 


Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Master 
of Plymouth College. 
Second Master—Rev. H. BACKWELL, M.A, 
High Class Public School. All Masters University 
Graduates. Classical and Modern sides. Remark- 
ably healthy situation, Sanatorium, swimming-bath, 
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aluable Exhibitions awarded annually to the Uni- 


E. Thring, 
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BY 34 AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

WITH DAIRY AND MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES 
ATTACHED FOR THE PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION. 

Established by Royal Charter 1815, for the pro- 
fessional Education of Land Owners and Occupiers, 
Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 
PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 

and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon, the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman, 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
= Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


ee 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. N'gel F. Kingscote, C.B, 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq. 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 
William John Edmonds, Esq. 
Colonel T. W. Chester Master. 
M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 
The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prozpectu: of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, 
Indoor and Outdoor Courses of Instruction, includ- 
ing all branches of Practical Dairying, with List cf 
Scholarships, Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

at SESSION begins TUESDAY, October 5th, 
1886, 


“ANSFIELD COLLEGE,OXFORD. 


With the concurrence of the Charity Commissioners, 
CLASSES will COMMENCE in temporary premises 
in the SECOND WEEK of OCTOBER. Mansfield 
College will ke purely Theologica), and the Course will 
embrace not only the Classes of its own Professors, 
but also attendance, in a prescribed order, on Lec- 
tures in specific branches of Theology by Professors 
of the University. 

SCHOLARSHIPS of two kinds will be granted :— 
1, Theological, value £50 a year, tenab'e for three 
years, with tuition free. Candidates must be 
graduates of recogn’sed Universities, intending 
to study for the Congregational Ministry. 2. 
Undergraduate Scholarships up to £60 a year, ten- 
able for three years. The-e Scholarships are granted 
to enable students to complete their literary course 
at Oxford before entering on the special studies 
of Mansfie’d. Candidates must pass an examination 
in proof of fitness to graduate in three years. 

Application to be made to Rev. Dr. FAIRBAIRN, 
3ackworth, Oxford, from whom all information may 
be obtained. 

The Classes will be open to Members of the 
Univers ty not intending to enter the Congrega- 
tional Ministry. For terms, apply to Dr. Fairbairn. 


OYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, 
NEW CROSS, S8.E. 
PRESIDENT OF THE Councit—Vice-Admiral H.R.H. 
the DUKE of EDINBURGH, K.G. 

FOUR NOMINATIONS for Naval Cadetships, and 
one for a Naval Clerk:hip, are given annually for 
boys at this School. 

TERMS for sons of Naval and Marine officers, fifty 
guineas per annum; for others, seventy guineas, 

PREPARATION for the Universities, Navy, Army, 
Civil Service, &e, All candidates for Woolwich and 
Sandhurst direct from the School successful for the 
last four years. First and second places for Naval 
Cadetsbips in Jane, 1885, &c. 

HEAD MastER—Rev. JAMES WHITE, MA, 
assisted by a large staff of Resident Masters, 
Graduates in honours of Oxford and Cambridge. 

Applcations for information as to successes of 
former pupils, Exhibition Scholarships, &c., to be 
made to the HEAD MASTER. 

By order of the Cc uncil, 
G. F, JESSOP, 

July Ist, 1886. Bursar, 


| att aged HIGH SCHOOL for 
A GIRLS, Limited, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head Mistress—Miss A. J. COOPER, F.C.P. 

The School Course includes, in addition to the 
ordinary subjects of a High School Curriculum, 
Natural Science, with practical laboratory work, 
Drawing, Class Singing, and Harmony, Needlework, 
and Physical Exerci-es. 

The new buildings are capabte of accommodating 
200 scholars. 

School hours, 9.13to1, 
in the afternoon. 

Sca’e of Fees:—Four to Six Guineas a Term, ac- 
cording to age. Special arrangements for boarders 
can be made, 

Prospectuses, and other information can ke obtained 
from the Secretary. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 14:h, 
886. T. If. RUSSELL, Sccretary. 
3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. 


Optional and extra subjects 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 


(for LADIES), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
SCHOOL OF ART. 

Art VisiIToR—EDWIN LONG, Esq, R.A. 
Proressor—NORMAN TAYLER, A.R.W.S,. 
ASSISTANT-TEACHER— Miss M. A. HEATH. 

‘ie? —— will BEGIN on FRIDAY, October 
Ast, 1836. 

The Studio w'll be open every day from 10 to 4. 
The subjects taught will include Drawing from the 
Kound, Antique, and Costume Model, Paintings in 
Oil, and the Prine:ples of Drawing in Water Colours, 
and Sketching from Nature. A Special Class for 
Painting from the DRAPED LIVING MODEL meets 
on MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, and FRIDAYS. 
For particulars, apply to the Secretary. 

B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


ISS ALLEN-OLNEY (Head 
Mistress, resigned, of Blackheath High 

School), and Miss R. ALLEN-OLNEY (Head Mistress, 
resigned, of South Hampstead High School), will in 
the Autumn BEGIN CLASSES for the HIGHER 


EDUCATION of GIRLS.—Apply, until July 31st, by 
letter only, to 3 Belsize Terrace, N.W. 








ONDON LIBERTY INSTITUTE 
and CLUB.—Objects :—“ To restrict gradually 
the services of the State to protection of country, 
person, and property; and to replace compulsory 
association by voluntary association.”” LIBERTY 
INSTITUTE, with lending library, room for discus- 
sion, &c.; subscription, ls per quarter. Presents in 
books, furniture, pictures, money, gladly received. 
LIBERTY CLUB (entrance, £1; yearly subscription, 
£2; country members, £1), will have eventually all club 
conveniences. Institute and Club both open to ladies. 
Names may be sent to Madame Venturi, Carlyle 
Cottage, Chelsea ; Miss Wilson, The Hut, Bolingbroks 
Grove, 8.W.; Earl of Pembroke, Wilton House, 
Salisbury ; Earl of Wemyss, St. James’s Piace, S.W. ; 
Henry C. Stephens, Avenue House, Finchley, N.; W. 
Cas-on, National Liberal Club; E. O. Fordham, 
Odsey, Royst n; Auberon Herbert, Ashley Arnewood 
Farm, Lymington. Mr. Fordham will receive sub- 
scriptions and contributions, and forward papers con- 
taining further information. 


\ WENS COLLEGE,MANCHESTER. 


The PROFESSORSHIP of CHEMISTRY will be 
VACANT on September 29th next, through the 
Resignation of Professor Sir H. E. Roscoe, M.P. 

The Appointment of the New Profeszor will be 
made as early as possible in the Michaelmas Term. 

A Statement of the Terms and Conditions of the 
Profe:sorship will be forwarded ou application to J. 
G. GREENWOOD, LL.D., Principal of the College, 

Candida‘e3 for ths Chair are invited to forward 
applications and testimonials, addressed to the 
Council of the College, under ever to the Rezistrar, 
not later than Tuesday, August 31st next. 

HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Reg’strar. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
43 and 45 HARLEY STREET, W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1553. 
Patron—Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
PrincrpaAL—Rev. Canon ELWYN, M.A. 
FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS will be open to com- 
petition in SEPTEMBER NEXT for GIRLS from 
14 to 18 years of age, entitling the holders to a free 
education at the College. 
For prospectus, particulars, and forms of applica- 
tion, apply to the SECRETARY. 
BOAKDERS are RECEIVED by Miss WOOD, 41 
Harley Street, and Miss KNOTT, 2 Brunswick Place, 
Regent’s Park. 


ITY and GUILDS of LONDON 
INSTITUTE, CENTRAL INSTITUTION, 
EXHIBITION ROAD, 8.W. 


COURSES of TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION for 
Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical Engineers, Chemical 
and other Manufacturers, and Teachers, urder the 
direction of Professor Unwin, F.R S., M.1.C.E., Pro- 
fessor Armstronz, Ph.D., F.R.S., Professor Ayrton, 
F.R.S8., Professor Henrici, LL.D., F.R.S. 

; a NEW SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER 
t' 


The Clothworkers’ Scholarship of £60 for Taree 
Years, with Free Educati n, ani three Institute’s 
Scholarships, covering the Stud: nt’s Fees, and tenable 
for Tbree Years, will be awarded on the results of 
the En‘rance Examination, to commence on Monday, 
September 27th. 

For Programme of Instruction, apply at Exhibition 

ad, 8.W., or at Gresham College, EC. 

PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and Secretary. 
IGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
STAMFORD. 

PREPARES for UNIVERSITY LOC. EXAMS. 

A few vacancies for Boarders ; separate cubicles. 
Inclusive Terms, about £60. 

Apply to the HEAD MISTRESS. 


RIVATE TUITION in SWITZER- 
LAND for SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, 
FOREIGN OFFICE, &.—F. MEREWETHER, B.A. 
Oxon., sometime Assistant-Master at Cheltenham Col 
lege, assisted by G. BAYLIS, B.A., Wrangler, late 
Scholar cf Peterhouse, Cambridge, and a Science 
Graduate, RECEIVES a LIMITED NUOMBKK of 
PUPILS for the above at Cha'et de Lucens, Lucen:, 
Canton Vand. Special advantages for col oquial 
French and German. Resident krench and German 
Masters. Individual attention. References kindly 
permitted to the Bishop of Dover, the Dean of Can- 
terbury, Rev. G. W. Kitchin, D.D., and parents of 
former and present pupi!s.—For prospectus and list 
of previous successes, apply to Mr. MEREWETHER, 
or Messrs. ASKIN, 38 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 


NGLO.GERMAN COLLEGE for 
LADIES, Ashbourne Lodge, Forest Bill, Lon- 
don, S.E. Superior finishing schcol conducted on 
the German high-szhool system. The entire English 
taught by first-class masters, and not by governe:ses. 
German and French as on the Continent. Musica 
speciality. Healthy locality; perf.ct sanitary ar- 
rangemcnts. Best unlimited diet. Established 1850. 
—Prospectus on application. 


AMPTON GAY, OXON. 

To be LET, with immediate possession, either on 
a yearly tenancy cr on lease, a very DESIRABLE and 
SUPERIOR RESIDENCE. Garden, orchard, pad- 
dock, and premises, comprising altogether about four 
acres, 

The House conta‘ns on the Ground Floor, good 
sized drawing-room, dining-room, and morning- 
room; on the First Floor, five bedrooms, and a 
water-closet ; on the Second Floor, three secondary 
bedrooms, and an attic; and in the Basement there 
are convenienily arranged front and back kitchens, 
pantries, and cellars, 

This very eligible Residence is situate in a pleasant 
position upon the River Cherwell, about seven miles 
from the City of Oxford, and is close to the Oxford 
and Birmingham Branch of the Great Western Rail- 
way, about mid-way between Woodstock Road and 
Kirtlington Stations. 

For further particulars, and to treat, apply to 
Messrs. CASTLE, FIELD, and CASTLE, Land 
Agents and Surveyors, Oxford. 























OURNEMOUTH. — EDUCAT 
and home comforts for DELICATE TON 
WARD BOYS. The House overloome ot BACK. 
Chine, and is close to the shore and the Rec, ote 
Poe ieee Rony Boys pr ared f 
ublic ools;— SA 
Eablig Schools:—ites. JAMES wtAGDONE En 
ONDON LIBRane 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, A: AR Y, 
PReEsIDENT—Lord TENNYSON 
einai Vice- PRESIDENTS. : 
ig on. W. E. GLADSTON 
The Very Rev. the Dean of LEAR Dp 
NBURY, Eaq . 


- H. BU 
Sir HENRY BARELY, K.0.B 
Earl of CARNARVON. T's 
ari Oo N. Sir JOH) 
The Library eet ROSEBERG LUBBOCK, 
e Library contains 100,000 Vol F 
and Modern Literature, in various Langues 
Subscription, £3 a year without eutrance § 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membershi 68, or 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country pe ora 
town members, _Reading-room open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1990 
price 53 ; to Members, 43. F.fth Edition of the Cata. 
logue in the Press. Prospectus on applic: tion, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 


—————— is 
‘HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL 
-A On the Sea-shore. 259 rooms. New decoratio 
and furniture. Kight lawn-tennis courts, lane 
sea-water swimming-bath. Private baths Tabl 
a’ Héte Dinner from 6 to 8 o’clock. Pit. 
Telegraphic address, ‘* HOTEL, Ilfracombe,” 


OBN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PIANOS.—Patented Inventions from 1868 to 

1884, including the Patent Tuning Apparatus pox. 
sessing the power to outlast any other piano,—JOHY 
BRINSMEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Manufacturers 
a 20, and 22 Wigmore Strect, London, W, Lists 
ree, : 


BRayveé Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 





ported MEATS. Also, 
FASSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
PPURTLESOUP, and JELLY, andother 








GQ PECIALITIES for INVALIDS, 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


“SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered, 
FISHER’S DRESSING BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 











FISHER, 188 STRAND. 
pers _— 
URE 
 Caneabinannes 


OCOA. 


‘It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as & 
substitute for tea for young persons,’’—Sir Cuas. A. 
CamERON, President Royal Cullege of Sargeons, 
Ireland, &. 

‘*Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST 
OPTICIAN, lh OLD BOND STREKT. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff. 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preservu 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; % 
Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 
St., Birmingham ; and 129 Buchanan St., Glasgow. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—D1seEasEs OF ADVANCED Yerars.—The 
graud climacteric be'ng passed, mankind passes to 
old age. Then the digestion becomes impaired, the 
nervous system grows feeble, and the physical powers 
become enervated. Now arise congestion of the liver, 
lungs, or head, followed by droysy, asthma, or 
apoplexy, which frequently afflict and often destroy 
the aged. As the liver usually becomes torpid, i 
activity may speedily be revived by rubbing Hol “4 
way’s Ointment thoroughly over the pit of = 
stomach and right side, at least twice a day, an 
taking the Pills at the same time. This treatment 
also disperses all other congestions by varying po 
parts rubbed according to the situatious of the 
mischief, 
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(soe 
TOURIST SEASON, 1886. 


Foap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &. 


&e 
RD'S TWO-SHILLING SERIES 
SIANFOF TOURISTS’ GUIDES :— 


. By E. Walford, M.A. 
Pa By A. G. Hill, B.A., F.S.A. 
Ca ANNEL ISLANDS. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.8. 
CORNWALL. By W. H. Tregellas. 
DERBYSHIRE. By the Rev. J. C. ‘er - 
Bee Gun BEE ate 
DEVON (SOUT Guides to North and ‘South Devon in 1 vol., 3s 6d. 
T, By R.N. Worth, F.G 
ponSH LAKE DISTRICT, 
ESSEX. By E. Walford, M.A. 
HAMPSHIRE. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.8. 
KENT. By G P. Bevan, F.G 8. =m 
ONDON, THROUGH. By the Rev. W. J. Loftie, B.A., F.S.A. 
LONDON, ROUND ABOUT. By the Rev. W. J. Loftie, B.A., F.S.A. 
K. By Walter Rye. 
Re LETSHIRE, By R. N Worth, F.G.8. 
SURREY. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 
BUSSEX. By G. F. Chambers, F.R.A.8. 
WARWICK. By G 3 es i 
en eT NGS). By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 
YORKSHIRE ( Bag ig gH 


YORKSHIRE (WEST RIDING). 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c. 
JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES :— 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. With 9 Maps; and 3 Panoramic Views, 7s; 
also in Four Sections, 1s 6d each. mane : 
NORTH WALES. With 2 Maps, 63 6d; also in Five Sections, 1s 6d each. 


f MAN. With Map, 53. 
ISU ISLE, GILSLAND, the ROMAN WALL, &. With Map, 53, 
ISLE of WIGH!, With Frontispiece and 6 Maps, 53, 


JENKINSON’S SMALLER PRACTICAL 
G 


UIDES :— 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. Paper, is 6.1. 
NORTH WALES. Paper, 2s 6d; cloth, 3s 6d, 
ISLE of MAN. Paper, 23; cloth, 23 6d. 
CARLISLE, GILSLAND, ROMAN WALL, &c. 
ISLE of WIGHT. Paper, 2s; cloth, 23 61. 


The HANDY GUIDE to NORWAY. By 


Tuomas B. Wittson, M.A. With an Appendix on the Flora and Lepidoptera 
of Norway, by R. C. R. Jorpan, M.D. Post Svo, with 7 Maps, cloth limp, 5:. 


BOOKS and MAPS for TOURISTS :— 


STANFORD'S TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE for 1886; containing a List of 
all the best Guide-Books ani Maps for the Principal Holiday Resorts at 
Home and Abroad, with Index Maps to the Government Surveys of England, 
France, and Switzerland. Post free for penny stamp. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


VIZETELLY AND CO0.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





8. 
By H. I. Jenkinson, F.R.G.S. 


Paper, 2s. 





NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVEL at all BOOKSELLERS and LIBRARIES, 6:. 


DISENCHANTMENT: 


An EVERY-DAY STORY. 
By F. MABEL ROBINSON, 
Author of ‘‘ Mr. Batler’s Ward.” 


“*Disenchantment’ is a novel of considerable power. There is not one of the 
characters, except little deformed Dick, whizh does not become more and more 
an actual man or woman as one turns the pages, until, when the book is close}, 
one has the same kind of feeling towards them and their struggles and surround- 
ings as one has on waking in the morning towards the company among whom 
the evening was spent......fhe book is full of humour and the liveliest and 
healthiest appreciation of the tender and emotional side of life, and the accuracy 
—the almost relentless accuracy—with which the depts of life are sounded, is 
startling in the work of an alm pst unknown writer.’—Pa!l Mall Gaz tte, 


“The author has taken infinite pains to mature the characters of Augusta Des- 
borough and Delia Mayne, who share the honours of heroine in ‘ Disenchant- 
ment.’ They are finished studies of women who must at some time or other have 
come under the author’s personal knowledge. The book is not crowded with 
characters, but those which are introdaced are of flesh and blood, and drawn 
fromlife. The reader makes friends with them, and paris from them regret- 
fully."—Whitehall Revisw. 


NEW REALISTIC NOVEL. 
With a Frontispiece by J. E. Blanche, 6s. 


A DRAMA IN MUSLIN. 
By GEORGE MOORE, 
Author of ‘“‘A Mummer’s Wife,”’ ‘A Modern Lover,” &c. 


“*A Drama in Muslin’ is one of the ablest and most original novels of the 
year. It has been Mr. Moore's object to make a study of the life of a group of 
girls in good society. By laying the scene in Ireland he has secured the advantage 
of strong contrasts, and good opportunities for his biting humour, His picture of 
Dublin in the season is exceedingly clever.”’—Atheneum. 

“A Drama in Muslin’ stands on a very much higher plane than the facile 
fiction of the circulating libraries. Mr. Moore’s characters are drawn with patient 
pat gy &@ power of individualism which mark the born novelist.”—Pull Mall 

azelte, 

“There is some good character drawing in ‘A Drama in Muslin.’ Mr. Moore’s 
Persone are certainly well individualized, and made to stand very clearly before 
us, That some are conventicnal does not affect the excel'ence, the vividness, of 
the representation. Mr. Barton, the dilettante painter, and the present-day Irish 
nobleman, are cleverly portrayed ; and the characters generally are limned with 
4 firm and an effective hand. The girls especially, who stand in the foreground 
of the tale, are all successfully differentiated.’”’—Globe. 


VIZETELLY and CO., 42 Catherine Street, Strand. 


- 


AND DOWNEY’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
LIVING PARIS. By ‘ Alb.” 


and Plans, 7s 61. 
“ An innovation in guide-book l:terature.”’—World, 


WARD 


With Maps 
[This day. 


ORANGES and ALLIGATORS: Sketches of 
South Florida Life. By Iza Durrus Harpy. Crown 8vo. (Neat week, 


LIFE of L’ABBE LISZT. By R. Ledos de 
Beavrort, Editor of ‘‘ The Letters of George Sand.” Crown 8vo. 


ere (Just ready, 
THREE-CORNERED ESSAYS. A New 
Edition, crown 8vo, 3s 61. 


(Just ready. 








FIFTY YEARS of a GOOD QUEEN’S 


REIGN. By A. H. Watt. Imperial 8vo, 6:; bevelled boards, gilt cdges, 73 6d 


EIGHTY-FIVE YEARS of IRISH HIS- 


TORY. By W. J. O’Nem. Daunt. 2 vols, 21s. 


UNDER TWO FIG-TREES. By H. Francis 


Lxester. Crown Svo, with original Illustrations, 3s 6 |. 





“One of the most amusing books of the season.’’—Morning Post. 
A HERO of OUR TIMES: a Novel. By M. 
U. Lermontorr. Translated from the Russian by R, T. Lippwany, with 
Biographical Sketch of Lermontotf. Crown 8vo, 63. 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
In ONE TOWN. By the Author of “Anchor 


Watch Yarns.”’ 2 vols. 

“* Humorous and tender, sad and gay, varying as life varies, and steadfast all 
the while to Nature and humanfeeling. The characters introduced in the course 
of this free-flowing narrative are skilfully drawn, an there is a powerful air of 
living reality about them,’’—Daily Telegraph, 


TWO PINCHES of SNUFF. By William 


WESTALL, 3 vols. 
“Asastory of the Boisgobey and Gaboriau school it merits very high com- 
mendation indeed.””—Standard. 
‘. ieee story never flags, It is of strong human interest from first to last.’”— 
Scotsman, 


FATAL BONDS. By Richard Dowling, 


Author of “‘ The Duke’s Sweetheart,” &2. 3 vols. 
* The novel is one not likely to be forgotten by those who read it.”"-—Academy. 
“* The tale is brightly written, the descriptive passages of country life are well 
done, and the interest is continuous and dramatic.”—Duiiy Telegraph. 


The ALIENS. By Henry F. Keenan. 
2 vols. 


* An exquisite idyll.’"—Academy. 
“Engrossing from beginning tu end.”—Mor wing Post. 
“Every line of the book is replete with feeling an 1 intellig_nce.”—The Buf, 


The CHILCOTES. By Leslie Keith. 3 vols. 


“Mrs. Tomand Mrs. Edward Chilcote are a pair of pictures almost worthy to 
take their places beside the Celia and Dorothea of ‘ Middlemarch.’ ’’—Spectator. 
** An unusnally able and interesting novel.’’-—Academy. 


Her WEEK’S AMUSEMENT. 


By the 
Author of “‘ A Mental Struggle.” 6s. Second Edition. 
“ Abundance of quaint, quiet, and playful humour.’’—Vanity Fair, 











12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE POCKET EDITION OF W. M. 
THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Now ready, price 1s 6d in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges ; or 13 in paper cover. 


The HISTORY of PENDENNIS. Vol. II. 


*,* The MEMOIRS of BARRY LYNDON: A LITTLE DINNER at TIM- 
MINS’S will be published on August 26th, ani further volume; at monthly 
intervals. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’S POPULAR 
23 and 28 6d SERIES. 


GREEN PLEASURE and GREY GRIEF. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Molly Bawn,”’ “ Mra. Geoffrey,” “ Airy Fairy L’'lian,’* 
&c. Feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s; cloth limp, 2s 61. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss THACKERAY 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send tie above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, St'and, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


NDIAN EXHIBITION: MODELS in the PUBLIC 
WORKS DEPARTMENT.—See the BUILDER for August 7th (price 4d; by 
post, 44d ; Annual Subscription, 19s).—Also Illustrations of Warehouses, Rochester 
Street, Westminster; Design for Church (Royal Academy Exhitition) ; Norwich 
Regimental Depét Barracks.—A Village Cotfee-Tavern.—Villas, Twickenham.— 
Architectural Notes in Kent.—The British Archm»logical Asso-iation—Letter 











from Paris ; &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen, 
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CONCENTRATED Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884, 


PE PTON IZ E D porrxvatins, pericats cHILpREN, AND 


ALL OF WEAK DIGESTION. 


COCOA AND MILK 


(PATENT). 


Delicious Flavour, 
No Digestion Needed. 
Most Nutritious, 


SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. _ Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 





— _— Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


LL 


| 
WHISKEY. The Prize Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for delicate 


DINN EFORD’S 
M A G N E S [ A . Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World, 





IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 
USE 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


Efficient Tonic, 


Extracts suld as BARON Liebig’s 
have no connection with the Baron. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 


Being the Finest Meat-flavouring Stock, 


Use it for 
Soups, Sauces, and Made Dishes. 





Highly recommended as *‘ Night-Cap,” 
instead of 
alcoholic drinks, 


Only sort guaranteed genuine by 


Baron Liebig. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUTVUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 


em Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sances throughout the World. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

J WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
et eg on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London s, 4 Etrand, 


Beaufort Buildings, 
London, W.C. 


GOLD MEDAL, 








Twentieth Edition post free. On 
, 8 Shilli 
W on ASTHMA* 
fritid of cunae cbt the a 
turin ese Dis 

Warts, M.D, ERS, FCS te” PY Romrg. 
ondon: ©. MircHELL and Co., Red [j 

Fleet Street; and ‘0 a 
jeer nd SIMPKIN and Co,, Stationery a 


Just ready, crown 8yo., cloth, price 1s 6d 


SIT to CT 

Opis j under te’ Motor, BA.FRGS RIA, 
’Tis in books the chief of all perfeetions ¢ ‘ 
an ret” — 40 be plain 
London : Wyman & Sons, 75 Great Queen Street, Wn 
a 

é ee CHRISTIAN REFORME 
for AUGUST, price 1s, contains :— R, 

Mr. Armstrong’s Handbook of Theism, B 

fessor C. B. Uptor, M.A.—The Gospel and the 
Gospels. By the Rev. Philip H. Wickstee} M ~ 
The Story of Fountains Abbey. By the Rey “A 
Hargrove, M.A.—The Twelve Apostles —If ~ 
R:ft in the Church, By H. Candler, M.A = Me 
Automatism and Free Will. By the late Dr WE 
Carpenter, O.B., F.R.S.—Ecclesiastical Notes’ 
London: WILtIaMs and Nonaarr, - 








i 
NION BANK of AU 
LIMITED, USTRALIA 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1989, 


£1,500,000 
. 80,000 
tors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT ard BILLS on DEMAND 
or at 30 days’ sight, are grauted on the Bank's 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to thy 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS are also received, 
bearing interest payable half-yearly at the rate of4 
per cent, per annum, and transferable by ordi 
transfer deed. Stock Certificates are issued, Sack 
Deposits are repayable at the option of the Bank only 
and ‘en its giving twelve months’ previons notice to 
the holders. In the event of repayment being made 
on or after January Ist, 1905, it will be at par; but 
if prior to that date, it will be at a premium of 1 per 
cent. A Stock Exchange quotation will be applied 
for, which will give the advantage of negotiability to 
the Stock. The authorised amount of this issneis 
£500,000, 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange for Inscribed Stock Deposit 
Certificates free of charge on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
-_ Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, Mareh, 


Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund.........c00-+ 
Reserve Liability of Prop 








CCIDENTS of DATLY LIFE 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
(Established 1849), 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Capital ... ove ove one 


soe £1,000,000 
Income ... one ose sda «ee 246,000 
Compensation paid for 112,000 Accidents, £2,215,00, 








CHAIRMAN ... we HARVIE M. Farquaar, Esq, 
Apply to the Olerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp Orrick —8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, W.C.; 


OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, EO, 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary, 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. aaa 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
= claims arranged with promptitude and liber 
ality. 
WILLIAM C. Sra ae Joint. 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 


HE STANDARD LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1825, 
Invested Funds, 6} millions sterling. 
Annual Revenue, £900,000. 

At the division of surplus declared on May llth, 
1886, Reversionary Bonus additions to the amount of 
£930,000 were added to Policies. a 

Moderate rates of premiums. Liberal conditions. 

Tables of Rates and all other information on appli« 
cation. 

London : 83 King William Street, E.C., 
and 3 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed 02 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TW KR CENT. INTEREST allowed @ 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and. t 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the put 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. 

Ihe BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Marc h Slst, 1884, 
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NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





UL orMERCILESS? By the 


“Qld St. Margaret’s.”” Crown 8v0, 63. 


‘Author of 
MERCILESS? B 
yEROIPUY pi Cloth, 6s. y 


«ghows originality and power. The spirit of the 


* e mendéable, the more so, that, 
work *h wnostten treats of sacred matters, this is 
althoves reverence, and with an ardent desire to 
pone has without dogmatising......The character of 
coartaister Mr. Heron, is an excellent study; bis 
o vatforward, ea: nest search for the truth, which 
he unhesitating accepts, is graphically described.”’— 


ing Post. 

an js a book written with a purpose, and 

itten very well...... It is high praise of the author’s 
pees and method to say that he has invested with 

maty a subject which on the face of it seems un- 
pleasant.”— anity Fair. ¢ 

Animated pictures of nature... ..Easy lightness of 
style” Saturday Review. 


MELITA: a Turkish Love-Story. By 


Louise M, RicuteR. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A graceful little story......Well contrived.”— 
Whitehall Review. 


ASOCIALISTIC ROMANCE.—Ready next week. 
FRANCIS. By M. Dal Vero, Author 
of “A Heroine of the Commonplace.” Crown 
Syo, 48 6d. 


‘T, FISHER UNWIN, 

296 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 

Miss BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL, 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


ONE THING NEEDFUL. 


By Author of ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 
London: J, and R. MAXWELL, and all Libraries. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 85), AUGUST, 1886. 23 6d. 
CONTENTS, 
Sarractnesca. By F. Marion Crawford. Chaps. 10-12, 


Moss From A RoLtinG Stone.—X.-XI, 
Oliphant. 


Touring in IRELAND, By Alex. Innes Shand, 
Don ANGELO’s Stray SHEEP.—Conclusion, 
A CoustTrrmaNn’s ExpeRIeNnceE OF Law. 


Mustres WirHout METHOD : REDUCTION OF OFFICERS 
AFTER WaTERLOO.—SoOME OppD REAPPEARANCES,— 
Map Dogs.—ComposiTr CHARACTERS IN FICTION. 


LropotD Von RANKE: REMINISCENCES OF BERLIN, 
1881-86. By Sophie Weisse. 


Britayn1A, 1886, By Frederick W. Ragg. 
Tue VERDICT OF THE COUNTRY. 


Wittiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, 





By Laurence 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Contents ror AUGUST. 
Arter THE Battie. I. By Sir C. Gavan Duffy. II. 
By the Rev. J. G. Rogers, 
A VENETIAN Dynasty. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Tae Stupy or Scrence. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
Tue Present State oF RESEARCH IN EARLY Cuvurcn 
History. Py Professor Harnack, 
Perigor. Ry Vernon Lee. 
Tae Natural History or CREDIT, By John Rae. 
BaToum, By Charles Marvin, 
Contemporary LIFE AND THOUGHT IN Germany, By 
Professor Geffcken. 
Comremronany RECORDS : 
- FicTION. By Julia Wedgwood. 
II. Gexerat Lirerature, ¥ 
IsBisTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 
[HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
: AUGUST. 2s 6d. 
ASTEUR AND H : 
_Lankester YDROPHOBIA, By Professor Ray 
SEW ZEALAND AND Mr. Froupr. By Ed d K 
fi AND Mr. Froupe. By Edwari Wake- 
— of the House of Representatives, New 
hy a ieee. By Julian Sturgis. 
NAN Iy AN NGLE pi ¢ 
7a coma UNGLE. By Prince Karl of Sweden 
NGLISH AND ForEIGN Spas. By Dr. J. Burney Yeo 
EITERS AND LETTER-WRITING, By the Rev. Dr. 


Jessopp. 
BreMinauam: A Stupy rrom tHe Lire, By John 


Macdonald. 


Pit Axmaars Harry? By Briggs Carlill. 


bill -_ Water-CoLours: A REpLy. By Frank 
NAVAL DEFENCE OF THE COLONIE i 
2 ihe Hon. Sir A. Cones em 8s. By Admiral the 
Nores on Gera aae By Edward Dicey, C.B. 
is AN > 3, * ; 
W.E. Gladstone, ee from the Right Hon, 


London; Kraan Pavt, Trencn, and Co, 





VERNON LEE’S NEW STORY. 


Price One Shilling. 


A PHANTOM LOVER: a Fantastic Story. 


By Vernon Ler, Author of “ Miss Brown,” “* Baldwin,” &c. Crown 8vo, ls. 


This day is published. 


NORAH MORIARTY; or, 


Modern Irish Life, By Amos Reape, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 17s, 


MR. LAURENCE OLIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL. 
MASOLLAM: a Problem of the Period. By 


LAURENCE Ovipaant, Author of “ Altiora Peto,” “ Piccadilly,” &c. 3 vols. post Svo, 253 6d, 

“Mr, Oliphant has contrived to write a striking and curious novel, patient in elaboration, full of 
suggestive conversations, and evincing a power of projection into an unkuown plane of things which cannot 
but claim our admiration.”—Times. 

“ The story is one of such absorbing interests and ever-changing possibilities, that to tell the reader before- 
hand ‘ how the wheels go round,’ would be to rob him of a rare pleasure.”’—Saturday Review. 

“A brilliant and effective novel, full of exciting incident, full of character, and full, to overflowing 
perhaps, of subtle analysis. The descriptive passages, too, are admirable, and the picture of Eastern life is 
drawn with ths hand of a master.”’—Illustrated Londou News. 

**Mr. Laurence Oliphant has always been brilliant, always fascinating, and always oracalar, In 
*Masollam’ his familiar characteristics are still well to the front.”—Academy. 


Revelations of 


This day is published. Second Edition. 


REMINISCENCES of an ATTACHE. By 

Hosert E. H. JeRNinGHAM. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

‘There is much to interest and much to amuse in this praiseworthy little volume, the author of which 
- ane exceptional opportunities of intercourse with men of every school of thought.”—St, James’s 

razette. 

**Glimpses are presented to us of such contrasted personages as Montalembert and Emile Ollivier, 
Guizot and Gambetta, Lacordaire and the author of ‘ Monte Cristo.’...... Of Parisian experiences there is 
much that is amusing.’’—Saturday Review. 

“A pleasant volume.”—Atheneum, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, KG., 
Assisted by A. E. T. WATSON. 


Ss H O O T 5; a 
By Lord WALSINGHAM and Sir RALPH PAYNE-GALLWEY, Bart. 


With Contributions by Lord LOVAT, Lord CHARLES KERR, the Hon. G. LASCELLES, and 
A, J, STUART-WORTLEY. 


THE 


Numerous Illustrations by A. J. Sruart-WortTLey, HARPER PennineTon, C. Wurmper, J. G. 
G. E. Lopae, and J. H. OswaLtp Brown. 


Vol. I, FIELD and COVERT. Crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. 
Vol. II. MOOR and MARSH. Crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


ILLAIS, 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 





Established in 1842, for the Circulation of the Newest and Best Bool-s. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
COUNTRY a » TWO GUINEAS se, 





SALE DEPARTMENT. 
The following Catalogues gratis and post free :— 


1 RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 


At Greatty ReptceD PRICEs. 


BOOK 


2, BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 


MANY BEING Now Ott oF PRINT. 


3. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 


HALF-BoUND IN Sets oR SEPARATELY. 
4. BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c. 


«= Books Shipped to all : arts of the World at Lowest Lates. 





30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. ; 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281 REGENT STREET, W. 





THE 
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{CANDARD WORKS FOR THE LIB 
= FUBLISHED BY RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON. 








By the Late Professor DUNCKER. 


THE HISTORY OF ANTIQUITY 






Translated from the German by Dr. EVELYN ABBOTT. 


In 6 vols. demy 8¥0, 21s each. 


“« Professor Max Duncker’s ‘ History of Antiquity’ is a work which stould be im the hands of every historical student, not mrely as a book fo: 
reference, but to be carefully read and digested. 1n all the six volumes we may safely sty thit there is no chapter lacking in interest.”—Saturday Review, sing 


EXTRACT FROM THE AUT®*OR’S PREFACE. 

‘© My narrative embraces those independent civilisations of the ancient East 
which came to exerci:e a mutual influence on each other. First we follow the 
kingdom on the Nile and the kingdoms of Hitker Asi. as far as the point where 
the nations of Iran began to influence their destinies. Then I attem»t to set 
forth the peculiar development of the Aryan tribes in the valleys of the Indus 
and the Ganges, down to the times of Ishandragupta and Azoka. Then follows 
the history of the Bactrians, the Medes, and the Persians, until the period when 
the nations of the tableland of Irana were uuited by Darius with the countries 
of Western Asia, when Aryan life and Aryan civilisation have gained supremacy 
over the whole rezion from Ceylon to the Nile and the Lellespont. The forms 
of life among the kingdoms of Asia are finally brought face to face with the more 
youthful civilisation attained by the-Hellenes in their mountain cantons. This 
new development we follow down to the first great shock when Kast and West 
met in conflict, and the Achemenids songht to crush the Hellenes under the 
sceight of Asia, With the failure of this attempt my history of the ancient 
world concludes.”” 


“ Translator and p ib:isher are alike to be conzratulated o . 
this standard work on ancient history, the last vo'ume of which has joyp2lation a 
There is no need of describing the fallness of Astail by which it is cha peared, 
or the interesting style in which it has been written. Tuo e of the ess 
care to know what wa; the origin of Europein cultare and ci alten ee 
has produced the Oriental world of to-day, are already weil acqaainted’ or ’ 
merits of Professor Max Duncker’s book. ‘fhe translator his done full Poin 
both author and subject; the English is thoroughly idiomatic, and repr bi ica to 
the charms of the author's style. Dunckar is learned as an histori 028 all 
but his learning is not confined to the old classical soireas of information ve 
alone were open to the writers of the last century. He hdsmvie full ase ot t 
marvello@s discoveries iu Egypt, iu Assyrit, im Babytonit, and in other pirts 
the East which have swept away the fables of Greek and Latin orate of 
brought us fave to face with the every-day life and history of the app 
Oriental world. He his gone to tho latest and best authorities, yen 
ditfer from their inferences and conclusions only where these seem to hi 
confi ct with the princ:ples of historical criticism.”—Ac wdemy, im to 





—_— iid 

By Professor MOMMSEN. The FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of 

The HISTORY of the ROMAN PROVINCES, the WORLD. From Marathon to Waterlot. By Sir Epwaay 
from the Time of Cesar to that of Diocletian. Translated by Creasy, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. “1. Edition, demy 

Dr. W. P. Dickson. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Maps. 8vo, 103 Gd; or the Pvpular Edition, the Thistieth, crow 


{In the press. 


The Borijer Tribes—Spain—Gaul—Conqered Germany—Free Germany— 
Britain—the D:nubian Province:—Greece —Asia Minor—Mesopotamia and Par- 
thia—Syria and Nabathoea—Judea and the Jews—Egypt—the African Provinces, 


The HISTORY of ROME, from the Earliest 


Times to the Period of its Decline. By Professor THropor 
Momsen. Translated (with the Author’s Sanction and Additions) 
by Professor Dickson. With an Introduction by Dr. Scumirz. 
The Popular Edition, in 4 vols. crown 8v0, £2 63 6d; or sold 
separately—Vols. I. and IL, 21s; Vol. III., 103 64; Vol. IV., 
with Index, 15. Also, a Library Edition, in 4 vols. demy S8vo, 
753. These Volumes not sold separately. 

“* Thia the best Li-tory ef the Roman Repnb ic, taking the work on the whol2— 
the author’s complete mastery of his sabj-ct, the variety of his gifts and acquire- 
ments, hi graphic power im the delineation of natural and individual character, 
and the vivid interest wh'e) he inspires in every portion of his book, He is with- 
out an equal in his owa sphere.”—Hdinburgh Review. 


The HISTORY of GREECE, from the. 


Earliest Times down to 337 B.C. From the German of Dr. | 


Ernst Curtivs, Rector of the University of Berlin, by A. W. 
Warp, M.A. 5 vols. demy 8vo, with Index, 903; or each vol. 
separately, 18s. 


‘‘A history known to scholars as one of the profoundest, most original, and 
most instructive of modern times.’—Globve, 


The HISTORY of the GREAT FRENCH 


REVOLUTION. From the French of M. Tuters, by Freperick 
Snopert. With 41 fine Engravings and Portraits of the most 
celebrated Personages referred to in the Work, engraved on 
Steel by William Greatbach, In 5 vols. demy 8yvo, 36s. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth 


and Marvels. By the Rev. Ricuarnp Harris BARHAM. Each 
Edition copiously Illustrated by Cruikshank, Leech, Tenniel, and 
Da Maurier. 

The ILLUSTRATED EDITION, One Guinea. The CARMINE 
EDITION, Half a Guinea. The EDINBURGH EDITION, 6s. 
The POPULAR EDITION, 3s 6d. 


‘A series of humorous lengends, illustrate] by three such men as Cruikshank, 
Leech, and Tenniel—what can be more temptinz ?’’—Times, 


| 





8vo0, 63. 


The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS # 
CANTERBURY, from St. Augustine to Juxon. By the late V 
Rev. WALTER FarQuuaR Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester, In 12 
vols. demy 8vo, £9; or the following Volumes sold separately as 
shown :—Vol. I., 153; Vol. II., 153; Vols. III. and IV, 308; 
Vol. V., 153; Vols. VI. and VIL., 30s; Vol. VIII., 153; Vol, IX, 
153; Vol. X., 153; Vol. XL., 153; Vol. XIL, 15s. 


“The most impartial, the most instructive, and the most intezosting of 
histor‘es.”"—Athenwum, 


The HEAVENS. An Illustrated Handbook 


of Popular Astronomy. By Amépée Guitiemix. Edited by J. 
Norman Lockyer, F.R.A.S., and embodying all the latest 
Discoveries in Astronomical Science. Demy 8vo, with over 200) 
Illustrations, 123. 


“Tf anything cin make the study of Astronomy easy an] ergazing to ordinary 
minds, it will assuredly be a work of the attractive style aud handsome—we may » 
almo:t say sumptuous—azpect of M. Guillemin’s treatise on ‘The Heavens,’ It 
deserves to be spoken of with all praise, as one towards which author, editor, 
illustra‘or, and publisher have equally dona their best. Of the translation itself 
we cannot speak too highly. It has all the force ani freshnes; of or'ginal writing.” 
—Saturday Review. 


MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


By Lovis ANTOINE Favtveter DE Bovurrienng, his Private 
Secretary. Edited, with Preface, Supplementary Chapters, and 
Notes, by Colonel R. W. Purprs, late Royal Artillery. [n 3 vols. 
demy 8vo, with 36 Illustrations on Steel, 42s. 


** Whoever wishes to know, not merely the General or the Emperor, but what 
the Man really was, will find him well pictured in these memoirs by the Private 
Secretary of Napoleon.’’—Times. 

METTERNICH, who must have been a good judge, as no man was better 
acquainted with what he himself cills the “Age of Napo'eon,’ says of thew 
Memoirs :—‘“‘ If you want something to read both interes‘iag and amusing, ge! 
the ‘Mémoires de Bourrienne.’ These are the only authentic memoirs of 
Napoleon which have yet appeared.” 








THREE YEARS of ARCTIC SERVICE, 1881-1884, and the ATTAIN. 
MENT of the FARTHEST NORTH. By Avorruvus W. Greety, Major U.S. Army, commanding the Expedition. 2 vols. royal 
8vo, with nearly 109 Illustrations, and the Official Maps and Charts, 42s. 


“It is very long s‘ncewe have read anything so thrilling or so generally 
fascinating as these varied volumes of Arctic adveuture. Luxuriously got up, 
they are no unworthy memorial cf the brave men who broke down under pro- 
longed suffering?. Like many of the most daring travellers and exp'orers, Major 
Greely possesses no little literary skill. He has the command of pathos, the 
more impressive for its simplicity ; he depicts the dangers and horrors drama- 
tically ; he dezcribes with strangely natural and suggestive touche; the miseries 
of those long years of half-hopeless endurance. But the essence cf the narrative 
is in the extracts from his diary, written often with failing spirits and benumbed 
fingers, but with no thought of exciting any literary sensation. It is a record of 
a heroism under discouragements and privations wh'ch it would be difficult or 
impossible to parallel. It abouuds in traits of noble courage and sublime self- 
Svcrifice.””"—Saturday Review. 4 


| 
| 
| 


** Everything that printer and engraver could do has been done to render the 
work attractive and bring before us vivid an? accurate representations of the 
remarkable scenery. Anything more beautiful and truthfal in the way of illu 
tration we have not seen in any similar work. With the narrative we are ali 
entirely satistied ; even under the most trying conditions of starvation and 
acutest suffering the tenderness of the men to their fellows is quite touching, aul 
deserves record in any future Golden Treasury of heroism and humanity.”—Time 

“No such exciting record of Arctic adventure has ever been given to the world. 
Maj r Gree'y’s advance and retreat in the Frozen North are quite exce| tional. 
He went out in July, 1881, at the head of twenty-four men; he was brought 
just three years after with only five. It was a rescue that thrilled the world. 
These volumes give the wkole dramatic story, and with this the account of the 
scientific results of the expedition.’”’—Manchester Guardian, 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
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